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Hygienic ve are j Guscentoed 


DRESS SHIELD 


THE SHIELD OF QUALITY 


Hundreds of thousands of women are now using the Op Dress Shield. Why? Because it is Odorless and 
Impervious. It is Hygienic and can be Cleansed. It is Durable and Guaranteed. And it is the ONLY 
shield combining all these essential qualities and backed by a bona-fide guarantee. Your garment is protected 
by wearing the 0). Satisfaction and comfort are assured by using the ofp. Insist on having the ¢/"p 
Shield and take no other. Made in all styles and sizes. 


Send for our Dress Shield Brieflet. This little booklet should be in the hands of every woman. 
Sent FREE on request. Write today. Address 


TRE (|p MANUFACTURING CO. 
Department W Middletown, Conn. 


“THE NAME IS EVERYTHING.” BLICK Eee 
Typewriters 


Esterbroo Unite the Good Points of 


other makes at about |-2 
the usual prices. 











NEW 
No. 
MODEL 
VISIBLE 
WRITING 





the most Wil 
pen in ‘ ; ven 
Over 150 varieties of 7 

e Send for 
other styles to suit Catalogue #8 
every pur¥ The NEW MODEL is EQUIPPED with all the HIGH- 
: | GRADE TYPEWRITER IMPROVEMENTS ; pos 
stationers sesses the LEAST NUMBER OF PARTS of any o! the 
STANDARD MACHINES; is STRONGER, DCES 


BETTER WORK, and will GIVE GREATER SAT- 
See ION THAN ANY OTHER TYPEWRITER 





THE BLICKENSDERFER MANPF’G C0. 
STAMFORD, CONN. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
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E offer, subject to prior sale, 

WK a limited amount of the 7] 

Cumulative Preferred Stock of the 

AMERICAN PIANO COMPANY of 
New York a¢ $102.50 per share. 


qe, “HE AMERICAN PIANO COMPANY, organized under the laws of 
Q New Jersey, is a combination of Wm. Knabe & Company of Bal- 
timore, Chickering & Sons of Boston, aad the Foster-Armstrong 
Company of Rochester, N.Y.--all leaders in their lines, and having a firmly. 
established business of many years’ standing. The Foster-Armstrong 
Company manufactures the Haines, Marshall & Wendell, Foster, Brewster, 


Armstrong and J. B. Cook pianos. 


ANY years’ experience in handling in- 

dustrial’ securities, during which period 

our clients have not lost a dollar of prin- 
cipal or dividend on purchases made from us, 
qualifies us, we believe, to pass judgment with ac- 
curacy on the value of this class of investments. 
In our opinion this is 


one of the safest and most attractive 
preferred stock investments ever of- 


fered to the American public. 

There is no water in it and no bonds ahead of it. 

The earning capacity at the present time is three 
times the preferred stock dividend requirements. 

The consolidation has been effected on the most 
conservative lines. The great trade names and 
good will of Knabe, Chickering, Haines -and 
others are not represented by one penny in the 
assets of the new corporation, only the actual tangi- 
ble assets of the constituent companies, as shown 
by the audit and appraisal made by the-Audit Com- 
pany of New York. 





HE new organization starts out with no 

bonds and no permanent indebtedness, and 

its current liabilities will not exceed 5% of 
the total valuation. 


The stock will be kept out of the speculative 
market entirely. For this purpose it will be sold 
over as wide a territory as possible and not more 
than 200 shares will be sold to any one person. 

We believe this offering of preferred stock of 
the American Piano Company presents an oppor- 
tunity for a safe investment yielding large returns, 
unparalleled at this time—an opportunity for the 
most conservative investors, for any one to whom 
the first consideration is the safety of the prin- 
cipal. 

Price: $102.50 per share, netting 6.83 per cent. 

References: The First National Bank, Canton, 
Ohio; The Audit Company of New York, R. G, 
Dun & Co., and Bradstreet’s. 

For full financial statement and other particu- 
lars address: 


The Geiger-Jones Company 


Specialists 2x Carefully Chosen Securities 0f Old, Successful Industries 
202 North Market Street, Canton, Ohio 
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YOUR LAST CHANCE 
TO SUBSCRIBE TO LEADING MAGA- 
ZINES AT LOW PRICES 


The Club price of nearly all periodicals advertised here will be advanced 
by the publishers Oct. 1, 1908. 


you can subscribe at the lower prices for one or more years in advance and save 
Now many times the interest on your money. Though your subscriptions may not ex- 
pire for a number of months, renew them now. I will have publishers extend 
your subscription from time your present subscription expires, giving you the benefit of these 
present low rates. You can subscribe now and have your periodicals D | N 
begin at any time you desire in the future. Oo t Ow 


For these few days only I make the following great offers. Indicate club 
desired and send me your check today. 





My Price 


*( $1. 65 


($2.50 after Oct. 1) 


World To-Day or American’ - lyr. 1.50 


or Am, Boy or Children’s Magazine or Cosmopolitan —-- 
or Good Housekeeping ‘Tt Harper’s Bazar or Metro- 
politan or Physical Culture or Pictorial Review or 
Success of Sunset or Woman’s Home Companion 


McClure’s Magazine - - 1 yr. $1. a) 


or Woman's National Daily or any one in Class :3, 
page 2 of catalog sent herewith. 





McClure’s Magazine $1.50 ce ag 
Delineator - - - . 1.00 3 00 
World’s Work a ee - 3.00 ° 
Add any one in first offer except McClure’s and ——\ (Offer withdrawn 
send only $3.65. 5.50 Oct. 1st) 





The Independent or Review of Reviews 1 yr. 


or O. ting or House Beautiful or Smart Set or Sub- My Price 
ur ban L'fe Or Recreation. 


McClure’s - - - - - é 4 3 5 
Delineator - ° ° 
’ 
World’s Work - - 9.00) (oer withdrawn 
Oct. 1st) 





may be either new or renewal and magazines may be sent | 


to same or different addresses as desired. _ 


McClure’s Magazine - : eae 
The Independent or Outing . a $2. 3 5 
or Bookman or Recreation or Smart Set or 


Suburban Life (Offer eee 
7 Oct. 1s") 


tons 





t 


The Independent or Review of Reviews 1 yr. 
or House Beautiful or Bookman or Outing or Re- My Price 
creation or Smart Set or Suburban Life 

McClure’s or American - - ive. ii $3 00 
or any one in first club on this page e 


Woman’s Home Com. or Success (Offer withdrawn 


or any one in first club on this page Oct. ist) 


ip 
san, bem Soc eee oe eae ee on suo1}d1498qn¢ Apax om] 











9 || Subscr 


. D. Cottrell’s Subscription Agency, 108 corre North Cohocton, N. Y. 
OFFERS CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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SOME NEW OFFERS" 


CHECKS ACCEPTED 
WORLD’S WORK A yr., $3.00 


nay D. Rockefeller’s own story of his business methods and life writ- 
ten 


y. himself begins in October World’s Work and will be continued most 
of the year. 


DELINEATOR 


Nearly a million homes enjoy the Delineator each month. 


EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE Lyn, 1.80 


“$1.50 per year and worth it.” $5.50 
THE INDEPENDENT added makes club price $4.85 


My Price 


mt 





Everybody’s Magazine... 
Delineator 
Country Life in America 


THE INDEPENDENT added makes club price $5.35 


lee Price 


54 00 





Everybody's Magazine 
Delineator 
World’s Work 


Country Life in America tyr, 4.00 


$9.50 
THE INDEPENDENT added makes club Price $6 85 


My Price 


$0 





THE WOMAN’S TRIO 
Pictorial REVIEW szissues, at15 cents..........-.. £ yo. 000s 
One Pictorial Review Pattern 1 
Modern Priscilla izissues, at 10 cents. 0.0.00... aon, 008 
Ladies’ World 1: issues, at scents yi od 


$3.75 
THE INDEPENDENT added makes club Price $2.70 


All For 


9 





NOTE 


{f you are already a subscriber to any or all of these magazines your present subscription will be extended 


from the time it is now due to expire. 


If you do not care for all of these magazines yourself you can have them sent to friends or relatives. 
The Pictorial Review patterns can be selected any time within two months of the time you subscribe. 


Please write your name and address very plainly to avoid mistakes. 


Get my price on any magazines you want before subscribing elsewhere and save money. 


ASK FOR CATALOG 


D. D. Cottrell’s Subscription Agency 
108 Cottrell Block, North Cohocton, N. Y. 
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Connecticut 


New Jersey 





Connecticut, New Haven. 


Yale Divinity School. 


Offering full University advantages to college graduates 
in three courses of study, adapted to meet modern con- 
ditions, leading to the degree of B. D. with a wide range 
of electives in all departments of the University, thus af- 
fording its students contact with the most distinguished 
scholars and lecturers of the University. Opens Sept. 


24, 1908. 
Address Tue Dean, New Haven, Ct. 
CONNECTICUT, New Milford, Litchfield Co. 


INGLESIDE—A School for Girls. 


School year begins Tuesday, October 6th, 1908. 
MRS. WM. D. BLACK, Patroness. 





Cranford, N. J. 9 
Rebar New York Miss Richmond’s 

hope Wan paratory and Boarding School. Limited number 
oe cal Gaiters, lative French, Music, Dancing. Speci: 
attention to pupils under fourteen. 


NEW JERSEY, Freehold. 


Ne J MILITARY Academic Dey-artment. Preparation 
iW OfS8Y acapemy for college or business. Prepara 
—— tory Department 

in separate build 

ing for quite young 

boys. Modern im- 

provements in all 

departments. New 

athletic field. Ii 

lustrated cata- 

logue. COL. ¢ 

J. WRIGHT, Prin 





42 miles from New York. 





Illinois 





New Brunswick, New Jersey. Send for Year Book. 
RUTGERS PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Founded 1776. Prepares for all colleges. eet faculty 





UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO 


350 of its class-room courses by correspondence. 
One may take up High School or College studies 
at almost any point and do half the work for a 
Bachelor degree. rses for Teachers, Writers, 
Ministers, Bankers, Farm and Home Economists, 
and future Engineering, Law, Medical Students. 


The University of Chicago, Div. Ky Chicago, Ill. 














Massachusetts 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Graduate School of 


BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Courses in 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION 
TRANSPORTATION 





BANKING AND FINANCE 
ACCOUNTING AND AUDITING 
INSURANCE COMMERCIAL LAW 
ECONOMIC RESOURCES PUBLIC SERVICE 


The Graduate School of Business Administration will 
open on October 1, 1908. Graduates of approved col- 
leges will be admitted as candidates for the degree of 
Master in Business Administration. The course of study 
will ordinarily cover two years. Mature students not 
graduates of colleges, if qualified by business experience 
or otherwise, will be admitted for special studies. 

The first year’s work includes three rescribed 
courses—in Economic Resources, Commercial w, and 
the Princi les of Accounting. The remainder of the first 
year’s work and all of the second year’s work is selected 
with a view to special training in a particular field of 
business. 

Inquiries should be sent to the Dean of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 15 University Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. 





of professionally trained teachers. Sew ete athletics, 
Military drill. Lt SCUDDER, Headmaster, 36 Col- 
oe Aw nmtly Principal of State Normal School, New 
alts, 





New York 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The next term opens September 16th, 1908, 10 A. M 
. M. the inauguration of Rev Herbert Alden Youts, 

, a8 Richards Professor of Christian Theology. The 

to the new Professor will be given by Professor 
Bowne, D.D., of Boston University; the Inaugu- 

The Seminary is open to 





PRESIDENT GEORGE B. ‘STEWART, Auburn, N. Y. 


MACKENZIE SCHOOL 


DOBBS FERRY-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Fall term begins Sept. 23d. Buildings and grounds ar 
open daily for lnapection. ; 


NEW YORE Day School 174 Fulton St. 
LAW iL Evening School New York City. 
tt ng ~ Method”’ of instruction. LL.B. in two years. 
LL.M. In three years. High si — Send for catalogue. 
EORGE CHASE, Dean. 











Pennsylvania 


CHESTNUT HILL ACADEMY 


St. Martins, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
arertng ate te baa teckel 
coun’ D a om applica 
™ L. P. ATTERSON. H 








SCHOOL FOR SALE 


For Sale, California 
ELECT PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
located and prosperous. Yearly net 





income. 


8: 

Finely 
$3,000.00. Terms reasonable. Address 

FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Berkeley, Cal. 





"Dr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 
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DON’T READ 


in Holland” ; 





Read This Course: 


FOUNDATIONS OF MoperNn Europe, by Emil Reich, Hungarian author 

SEEN IN GERMANY, by Ray Stannard Baker 

STUDIES IN EuROPEAN LITERATURE, prepared for the course 

MAN AND THE EartH, by Prof. N. S. Shaler, Geology, Harvard 

CHAUTAUQUAN MaGaziInE (Monthly—lIllustrated) Containing “The Friend- 
ship of Nations: International Peace or War?” ; 

“Dutch Art and Artists,” 


“Easy for Anybody, Worth While for Everybody.” 


Address Home Reading Editor, Chautauqua, New York. 


SYSTEM BRINGS RESULTS 


AT RANDOM 


“A Reading Journey 
etc 











HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


EUROPEAN aed AMERICAN PLANS 


MT. MEENAHGA HOUSE 
AND COTTAGES 
A delightful summer home for cultured people. Estate 
ft acres. Modern appointments, unusually varied at- 
tractions. Bspecially ——s for Fall outings. Beauti- 


ful foliage effects. Open til October. Address U. BE. 
TERWILLIGER & SO yt ~ K-, Ellenville, N. Y. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 
Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 
Rooms, $2.00 per day and up 


Room and Bath, $3,00 per day and up 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath, $5.00 per day and up 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
Broadway and iith Street 
New York City 
Rooms $1.00 and upward 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Inc. 











OTEL RIDER, Cambridge Springs, Pa. America’s fore- 
most health, recreation and rest resort. Open all year 
all outdoor and indoor diversion. 


Circular, 





MONOMONOCK INN, or Serecy 


Open during the Fall Months, 


This section of New Jersey is noted for = Healthful 
Climate. Golf, Garage and Stables on the premises. 
G. F. VAN WAGENEN, Manager. 


Mansion House Brooklyn Heights 
DIRECTLY OPPOSITE WALL ST., N. Y. 
Select family and Transient Hotel. con Rates. 
Coolest location in- the ex oy | %, Lay J Yor! 
NOLEAF. Proprietor. 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y., State Hospital; ae before de- 
ciding. C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa 


OUOMARD LIN B 
From Piers 51-52-54 North River. 
QUEENSTOWN—LIVERPOOL—LONDON—PARIS 
Lucania. ...Sept. 9, 9 A.M. | Caronia....Sept. 19, 11 A.M. 


Umbria. . “Sept. 12, 7 A.M. Mauretania. Sept. 2} 2 P.M. 
Lusitania. .Sept. 16,10 A.M. | Umbria....Sept. 26, 8 A.M. 


Li t, Finest al Fastest Steam- 
Mauretania f ‘aoe afloat i in the world—sail 
Lusitania 


WEDNESDAYS 


HUNGARIAN-AMERICAN SERVICE 
TO FIUME, VIA 
GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, TRIESTE. 
Slavonia Sept. 24, noon; Nov. 12 
Pannonia t. 8, noon 
Carpathia Oct. 22, noon 
Caronia . 28, — . 18 
Vernon H. Brown, Gen’l Agent, 
21-24 State St., Opposite the Battery. 
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Established Fy Registered 
Half a Century * Trade Mark 


Fall amnaaininiiaul 
James McCutcheon & Co. 


At the beginning of the fall season we wish to direct particular attention to our very complete lines of 
Housekeeping Linens. Within the past few weeks we have received several advance shipments, and 
our assortment throughout of the following lines is very complete. 

Table Cloths and Napkins. Pillow and Bolster Cases 

Tea and Luncheon Cloths Bath Room Requisites 

Towels and Towelings Blankets and Comfortables 

Pure Linen Sheets Quilts and Bed Spreads 
ba also direct attention to our new departments in which the assortments are equally attractive, 
ncluding 

Ladies’ Hosiery French and Domestic Lingerie 

Ladies’ Neckwear French and Domestic Corsets 

Infants’ Wear 


Corespondence is cordially invited. 


5th Ave. and 34th Street, WALDORF-ASTORIA, N. Y. 











Are your Savings safely invested and 


earning for you fitlantic Mutual 


5% @ Year || «aoe 


insures Against ene ows Inland Transportation 
on every dollar for every day? Risk and will Issue icles Making Loss Pay- 
If not, why not do as other well-informed, Pht _ ardager "New York in 7” 
conservative men and women have been was preceded by a stock o_o of a similar 
doing for the: past fifteen years, viz.: Open name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
an account, subject to withdrawal at your of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
option, with the with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
P d Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a 


bonus and interest, at the expiration of two years. 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CO. Pee ees ney 
as insure — to the 

one of the soundest and most conservative on ge -900,66e,119,498.00 
investment organizations in the country, that Received premiums *“thereon to 

has never failed in a single instance during the extent’ of 230,616,103.20 


Paid losses during that period.. 130,940,447.61 
fifteen years to pay 5% on savings accounts. Saud aun of site co 


No speculation, no risk, no anxiety—and dealers ae 82,497,340.00 
absolute security. Of which there have been’ re- 

This is our assurance to you, based on our L donned AST he : 75,068,270.00 
long and successful experience in placing Se a eee 7,429,070.00 
loans on the best class of New York and 
Suburban Real Estate. “a. * 2 19,923,965.85 

r > . . Tr 31, 1907, the assets 
New Pood ren! Department super of the company amounted to. ’12,664,897.11 
vision—Assets $ W a d full , a yogi ° ants company revert ane re 
e wi sen ou tu ar- jure an are ivide annu y 4 on e 
ticulars and Bat Peon + oni ao a during the year, thereby m 
the cost of insurance. 
refer you to some of our pa- or such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
trons in your own locality. i to in ace of interest atl ordered to be 
re o in accordance wi e charter. 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS RA President 
AND ; Comenius at LDERT, Vice-President 
LOAN CO SANFORD - oe Second Vice-President 


F 
19 Times Bidg., CHARLES E’ Y, Third Vice-President. 


G. STANTON TROY TONES: Secretary 








Broadway and 42d St., New York 
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Survey of the World 


Vermont is one of the 
very few States that still 
maintain an election for 
State officers separate from that for 
President, and the result in Vermont has 
been regarded as an index of the opin- 
ions of the people at large. Of course, 
Vermont is a sure Republican State, but 
when the Republican majority falls as 
low as 25,000 it is regarded as ominous 
for the party at large, but when it stands 
at 30,000 the Republicans expect success 
elsewhere. In 1884 the Republican plu- 
rality in September was 23,704, and 
Cleveland was elected Democratic Presi- 
dent in November. In 1892 the State 
election gave the Repiblicans only 19,- 
702, and again Cleveland was elected 
President; and from that time the State 
has been called the national barometer. 
The gubernatorial campaign this year 
was a pretty lively one, and the Inde- 
pendence party, led by Mr. Hisgen, has 
been a new and vigorous factor. But the 
voters were not much seduced from their 
old loyalty, and the Republican plurality 
was 29,378, which Mr. Taft declares to 
be very satisfactory. The vote stood: 
Prouty, Republican, 45,281; Burke, 
Democrat, 15,903; Backus, Independence 
League, 1,252; Campbell, Prohibition, 
826; Dunbar, Socialist, 479. The Repub- 
lican plurality in 1900 was 31,559 and in 
1904 was 29,783. The Legislature will 
have one Democratic Senator, the ‘first 
time for several years, and there will be 
thirty Democratic Representatives and six 
members of the Independence League in 
the lower house. The Republican major- 
ity will be large, and it is likely that Gov- 
ernor Proctor will be elected to the Sen- 
ate in place of his father. 


The Vermont 
Election 


Seine At last Senator Foraker has 

publicly pronounced himself 
and Taft i, favor of the election of Mr. 
Taft as President. It was at a meeting 
of a Republican club at Toledo, O. Be- 
fore the meeting the two men met for 
the first time since Mr. Taft’s nomina- 
tion and greeted each other cordially in 
the reviewing stand in the presence of 
5,000 persons, who cheered as the two 
came together. At the subsequent meet- 
ing in the theater Senator Foraker was 
roundly cheered when he entered the 
hall and shook hands with, Mr. Taft. 
Mr. Taft said in the opening of an im- 
promptu speech: 


“It is a great pleasure. for me to meet the 
gentlemen who are here. The chairman of the 
meeting said I have filled several offices al- 
most without reward, but as Senator Foraker 
whispered to me, there are some who would 
accept them on the same terms. 

“It is a great pleasure for me to be here 
with Senator Foraker, because when Gov- 
ernor he gave me what was really my first 
chance and took a good deal of risk in putting 
a man of twenty-nine years in the Superior 
Court of Cincinnati. 

“We are in a great electoral campaign, and 
it is a pleasure to think in this presence that 
we are going to stand in the campaign shoulder 
to shoulder with the full strength of the Re- 
publican party.” 


The crowd then insisted on hearing Mr. 
Foraker, who said: 


“There came very near to being a stifling 
sensation for the newspapers on this occasion. 
I was ten minutes late in getting here, an| 
I ought to explain that the delay was due 
to the fact that we were sitting in a car in front 
of the hotel waiting for Governor Harris. 
Finally word came to us that the Governor 
was here and that the next President of the 
United States was here and that almost every- 
body except ourselves was here, and the news- 
papers were already arranging the telegrams 
announcing a confirmation of the feud and bad 
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feeling that exists between Judge Taft and 
myself. 

“Under the circumstances, I will, I hope, be 
pardoned for speaking of this, but there has 
never been, so far as I know, the slightest ill 
feeling between Judge Taft and myself, and if 
there had been you could not lose me that way. 
If there is anything I feel I have a right to 
claim it is that I am a Republican in every 
campaign. I have my preferences sometimes as 
to who should receive the honors of the party, 
and everybody generally finds out what they 
are. I am an old-fashioned, flat-footed Repub- 
lican who believes in settling all questions at 
the convention. When the Republican conven- 
tion named Judge Taft that moment he became 
my leader. He has been my leader ever since 
and he will be my leader until the polls close 
on election day. 

“There seems to be some doubt in Judge 
Taft’s mind what the chief issue of the cam- 
paign may be. I can understand how he is 
troubled about this. I have had a little 
trouble about it myself. The all-important 
issue, however, is not necessarily what is in the 
platform, but whether the affairs of this Gov- 
ernment shall be turned over to the Democratic 
party with Bryan at its head or remain in the 
hands of the Republican party. 

“I don’t want to say anything bad about the 
Democratic party, but it is a fact that it is not 
situated so as to permit of it successfully 
administering the affairs of the country. 

“I want to repeat that his experience on the 
bench, in the Philippines, as Secretary of 
War, and in administering the affairs of the 
Panama Canal, in all positions he ever filled, 
has been such as qualify Judge Taft almost be- 
yond any man ever nominated. We are going 
to elect him, and if he doesn’t make a success 
of it it will be his own fault.” 


The meeting and the addresses are re- 
garded as of political importance, show- 
ing that there will be no feud in the Re- 
publican party in Ohio, and that the 
Taft wing of the party will favor the re- 
election of Mr. Foraker to the Senate, al- 
tho Mr. Taft has consistently refused to 
take part in the divisions in the State. 
After Mr. Taft and Mr. Foraker had 
spoken Senator Dick made an address 
strongly supporting the re-election of Mr. 


Foraker. 
& 


Governor Hughes 
opened the Ohio cam- 
paign last Friday in 
Youngstown, in the presence of over 
20,000 people, whose eagerness proved 
that they well knew what had been his 


Governor Hughes 
in Ohio 


fight against the gamblers. Senator 
Beveridge, Governor Harris of Ohio, 
and other distinguished men were there, 
but Governor Hughes was the center of 
all attraction. His address was a very 


comprehensive one, taking up the con- 
trasts between the parties and their can- 
didates. The plants of the great steel 
company and the sheet and tube com- 
pany shut down for the day, and 12,000 
men paraded before the addresses. Sen- 
ator Foraker was not present, having 
resented the failure to send him an invi- 
tation to be present. After contrasting 
the records of the two parties, Governor 
Hughes said: 


“If all-that Mr. Bryan has favored during 
the past twelve years had been enacted into 
law we should have been overwhelmed with 
disaster and would regard it as our chief busi- 


‘ness in the future to find a way of escape from 


the meshes of ill-considered legislation in 
which we would have been entangled. It is 
fortunate for him as well as for us that he was 
defeated, and whatever may be his present po- 
litical potentiality may be ascribed to the fact 
that hitherto he has not been permitted to 
carry out his program. ee 

“There are a thousand exigencies in the af 


. fairs of this great nation which cannot be fore- 


seen or attempted to be controlled by any plat- 
form. The sagacity, steadiness of character, 
firmness and sound judgment of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive must be the security of the nation in 
many a trying emergency. And it is no injus- 
tice to Mr. Bryan’s attractive personal qualities, 
to his effectiveness as an orator, his skill as a 
party leader, nor is it any disparagement of the 
purity of his motives, to say that the man who 
espoused free silver in 1896, renewed its ad- 
vocacy in 1900 and_Jater declared his belief in 
government ownership of railroads cannot be 
regarded as a safe leader to whom may be con- 
fided the great powers of the President merely 
because those doctrines are omitted from his 
present platform. The country needs a man 
rock-based in sound conviction and fundamen- 
tal principle, in whose good judgment in any 
difficulty all may feel secure, and such a man 
pre-eminently is William H. Taft. 

“Not only will the coming election directly 
affect the executive branch of the Government, 
but it is most important in its relation to the 
judicial branch. Rarely has the choice of Presi- 
dent involved more far-reaching consequences. 
For it is not improbable that the next Presi- 
dent will appoint at least four judges of the 
United States Supreme Court. Upon these 
appointments will largely depend the quality of 
the judicial work of this great court for years 
to come. Congress may pass laws, but the Su- 
preme Court interprets and construes them and 
determines their validity. The Constitution, 
with jts guarantees of liberty and its grants of 
Federal power, is finally what the Supreme 
Court determines it to mean. Upon the learn- 
ing, wisdom and character of the judges of the 
Supreme Court rest not merely the just deter- 
mination of the important matters of private 
right which come before that august tribunal, 
but to a very large degree the course of our 
political history and the development and se- 
curity of our institutions. In view of the va- 
cancies which in the natural course of events 
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will most probably occur during the next few 
years, we must remember that we are about to 
choose a representative of the people to whom 
is confided the nomination of Federal judges, 
a power second to none possessed by the Presi- 
dent, the exercise of which calls for the high- 
est judgment. If we should search the coun- 
try for a delegate of the people who could be 
confidently intrusted with this important duty, 
it is probable that no one could command 
higher confidence than the Republican candi- 
date for President. Himself a judge, learned 
in the wisdom of the law, he commanded the 
respect and esteem of the entire bar of the 
country without regard to partisan division. 

“Revision there must be. It should be 

prompt, thoro and fair. But the policy of pro- 
tection will be maintained and American indus- 
try, involving the interests of our wage-earners, 
must be properly safeguarded.” 
Governor Hughes took up the tariff 
question at length, and Mr. Bryan’s 
numerous methods to control trusts, 
which he called “journeying in a land of 
dreams,” such as the prohibition of 
duplicating directors, the requirment of 
a Federal license when a concern sup- 
plies more than a quarter of a product, 
the guarantee of bank deposits, etc., 
showing the futility of each. He said: 

“It is the function of law to define and 
punish wrongdoing, and not to throttle busi- 
ness. In the fields of industrial activity the 
need is that trade should be fair; that unjust 
discriminations and _ illegal allowances giving 
preferential access to markets should be pre- 
vented; that coercive combinations and im- 
proper ‘practices to stifle competition should be 
dealt with regardless of individuals, but that 
honest industry, obtaining success upon its 
merits, denying no just opportunity to its com- 
petitors, shovld not be put under prohibitions 
which mingle the innocent and the guilty in a 
common condemnation. 

“The line of progress lies not in arbitrary 
action, but in securing suitable publicity and 
supervision and by accurate definition of 
wrongs and the infliction of proper punish- 
ment. The processes of justice may be slower 
and more laborious, but if we desert the lines 
of soberness and fair play to get quick results 
thru arbitrary interferences with trade we shall 
find that such short cuts lead only to disaster.” 


Js 

The Independence 
party, also known as 
Mr. Hearst’s party, 
because he has organized and carried it, 
has opened its campaign by the public 
notification last week of its candidates, 
Thomas L. Hisgen, of Springfield, Mass., 
who is known for his opposition to the 
Standard Oil Company, for President, 
and John Temple Graves, of Georgia, 
for Vice-President. At the meeting in 


The Independence 
_ Party 
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this city Mr. Hisgen formally accepted 
the nomination and said: 


“I believe that the first essential of all re- 
form is to take the conduct of public affairs 
out of the hands of special interests and their 
tools, the corrupt bosses, and restore it to the 
hands of the people. 

“To accomplish this I heartily advocate, as 
does our platform, direct nominations, the in- 
itiative, the referendum and the recall. 

“The direct primary is spreading rapidly 
thru the States of the South and the West. 
Wherever the direct primary goes the party 
boss disappears. The party convention and its 
dummy delegates are the boss’s tools. Destroy 
them, and the boss is powerless. 

“Especially valuable is the referendum when 
franchises and other public property are sought 
to be disposed of. 

“The right to initiate legislation, and when 
occasion arises to pass upon and reject legis- 
lation, is the purest popular government, and 
is condemned only by those who have lost 
faith in the right and the ability of the people 
to govern. 

“Hand in hand with these measures of pop- 
ular government goes the right to recall. 
When an official elected for a term of years 
demonstrates his unfitness or betrays the pub- 
lic trust early in his term there should be a 
speedy and simple way of recalling or getting 
rid of him instead of leaving him in office 
working public mischief, and at the same time 
strengthening his hands by the use of 
patronage. 

“Upon this great issue of genuine popular 
government the Republican platform is silent, 
and the Democratic platform—gravely submit- 
ting the question ‘Shall the people rule ?’—ig- 
nores the very existence of either the direct 
primary, the referendum or the recall. More- 
over, Mr. Bryan declares that he regards the 
omissions of a platform as binding as its 
declarations. : 

“No business man has more reason than I 
to insist upon a strict enforcement of the law 
against oppressive trusts and criminal monopo- 
lies, but I would substitute conviction of crim- 
inals for reckless and disturbing threats and 
denunciation. Furthermore, I believe, as our 
platform declares, in jail for the responsible 
offenders instead of fines that are in reality 
imposed upon stockholders or collected from 
the consuming public.” 


& 
The 


Young Turks 
had a great rally in 
New York last Sun- 
day night, at Carnegie Hall, which was 
crowded with Turks and Armenians too 
full of enthusiasm to hear the speeches. 


The Young Turks 
in New York 


The _ various revolutionary societies 
draped the walls with banners, and 
Turkish, Armenian, Greek and American 
flags were in abundant evidence. There 
were Russian contingents and Jewish 
Zionists, all shouting their joy for 
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Turkey, and no sign of ill will between 
Turks and Armenians. Mundji Bey, the 
acting Turkish Minister, who has now 
come out as a full Young Turk, pre- 
sided, wearing the broad red ribbon of 
the Young Turks. Mr. James B. Rey- 
nolds presented the congratulations of 
President Roosevelt, which could hardly 
be heard for the enthusiasm, Mr. Roose- 
velt’s letter said: 

“Thru you I present my regards to Mundji 
Bey, the present Chargé of Turkey in this 
country, and express my great pleasure in the 
occasion which gives rise to the meeting next 
Sunday evening in Carnegie Hall. All men all 
over the world who believe in liberty and or- 
der, who believe in a liberal government under 
which justice shall be done to every man with- 
out regard to his creed or race, must feel the 
keenest interest and in sympathy with the move- 
ment so full of hope for genuine progress 
which is now taking place in the Turkish 
Empire.” 

The Armenian Archbishop, Abahuni, 
was frantically received, wearing his full 
ecclesiastical vestments. He called for 
harmony of the different races and reli- 
gions, but when he added that the throne 
of Turkey should be preserved as the 


most efficient form of government for 
the time a storm of hisses broke out 
from the radicals, who want a republic; 
but they were soon drowned out by the 


cheers of the rest. There were many 
revolutionary speeches and songs in vari- 
ous languages. 

& 


The political text-books 
are out. The two great 
parties publish each a 
big book for the use of spellbinders, con- 
taining all the arguments which speakers 
will need to use in informing the people. 
The Republican book contains 536 pages, 
and includes speeches of Messrs. Taft 
and Sherman and long articles on Pros- 
perity, Publicity, Attitude to Negroes, 
President Roosevelt’s Administration, 
etc. It also includes Mr. Bryan’s letter 
of acceptance. The Democratic text- 
book contains similar documents, and 
gives the platforms of the two parties in 
parallel columns, so as to show great 
blanks in the Republican platform 
against the proposals of the Democratic 
platform. The Republicans of Iowa 
have made no progress in agreeing on a 
candidate for the United States Senate. 
A caucus of the Republicans in the 


Various Items 
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Legislature was called for last Friday, 
and fifty-nine attended and nominated 
Governor Cummins as a “Progressive” 
for the short term. But forty-seven re- 
fused to attend the caucus or to be bound 
by it. They called on Governor Cum- 
mins and threatened him that if he were 
elected by any aid of the Democrats; who 
are said to be likely to cast one vote for 
their own candidate, and then allow Gov- 
ernor Cummins to be elected by fault, his 
Republican opponents would prevent his 
being elected at the primaries for the full 
term. He answered them very sharply, 
saying that if they bolted the majority 
rule of the caucus the consequences were 
upon their own heads——The grand 
jury has returned 117 indictments for 
the Springfield riot. In the last list are 
included indictments of four policemen 
charged with failure to suppress the riot 
when detailed for that duty. Three per- 
sons have been indicted for murder, one 
of whom, Mrs. Kate Howard, has com- 
mitted suicide. The report says: 

“After the most diligent inquiry we condemn 
in unmeasured terms the cowardly, contemptu- 
ous action of those members of the police force 
who, having taken the oath of office, failed to 
do their duty; men who were paid from money 
obtained from the pockets of the people of this 
city to protect life and property; men who 
were ordered by the heads of departments of 
the police to go out and disperse the mob, and 
who not only failed to use a club, handle a pis- 
tol or raise a voice against the mob on the side 
of law and order, but some of whom are shown 
to have assisted by act and word in doing the 
work that has brought destruction of thousands 
of dollars’ worth of property and has brought 
the blush of shame to every law-abiding citi- 
zen of this city; men who under oath were 
bound and who, had they acted promptly, 
could have driven back to the obscurity from 
whence it came the mob that for a time as- 
sumed to hold Springfield in its bloody grasp.” 


By the death of Col. W. F. Vilas, of 
Madison, Wis., his estate of $3,000,000 
will go to the University of Wisconsin, 
after the death of his widow. But one 
half the income will be used for instruc- 
tion, and the remainder is to be com- 
pounded until it reaches $30,000,000. 
at 
The reply of the 
idee Government of the 

Netherlands, __trans- 
mitted thru the German Minister at 
Caracas, discusses in courteous language 
each of the points raised in the last 
Venezuelan note. The Minister of For- 


Dutch Ultimatum 
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eign Affairs objects to the way in which 
M. de Reus, the Dutch Minister at Cara- 
cas, was expelled from the country. He 
admits that the publication of the offen- 
sive letter, altho it was unintentional, was 
a sufficient reason for his withdrawal, 
but he reminds President Castro that it 
would have been more in accord with 
diplomatic courtesy to have notified his 
Government that he was persona non 
grata, instead of taking summary action. 
In reply to the complaint that the Dutch 
cruiser “Gelderland” did not salute the 
Venezuelan flag on entering La Guayra, 
it is stated that, according to inter- 
national naval practice, a vessel does not 
salute if it has previously entered the 
same port with due formality within the 
year, which was the case with the “Gel- 
derland.” As to the insulting of the 
Venezuelan consul by the mob at 
Willemstad, Curacao, it is objected that 
he had not been officially recognized by 
the Government as consul, and so must 
be regarded as a private citizen of 
Venezuela, and that he was believed to 
have authorized the distribution of a 
circular denouncing the Netherlands 
Government. The Minister of Foreign 
Affairs also denies that Holland has 
asked other countries to join with her 
against Venezuela, tho he acknowledges 
that conferences have been had with 
other Powers regarding their grievances 
against President Castro. In return, the 
Government of the Netherlands makes a 
demand on Venezuela that practically 
amounts to an ultimatum, that is, that 
President Castro revoke his decree of 
May 14th, requiring the transshipment 
of all goods from and to Maracaibo and 
other ports in Western Venezuela at 
Porto Capello instead of at Willemstad, 
as formerly. This practically destroys 
this part of the trade of Curacao. Hol- 
land insists upon compliance with this 
demand by November rst. 
& 

The unemployed in 
Glasgow have taken to 
riotous demonstrations 
to make known their grievances. The 
Municipal Council had failed to take 
action to alleviate the distress, and, on 
the other hand, had made liberal appro- 
priation for the entertainment of Prince 
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Arthur of Connaught on his visit to the 
city to review the Boys’ Brigade. This 
caused an unprecedented outburst of 
antiroyalist feeling, expressing itself in 
jeers, threats and insults directed against 
the Prince. As he rode thru the 
streets his carriage was surrounded by a 
mob of 5,000 men, who shouted “Down 
with all royalty!” and drowned the mu- 
sic of the. band playing “God Save the 
King” with the “Marseillaise” and other 
revolutionary songs. The _ infantry 
escort with fixt bayonets and the police 
with clubs had difficulty in keeping back 
the crowd. On Sunday open air mass 
meetings were held, after which two 
thousand of the unemployed attempted 
to force their way into the cathedral dur- 
ing service, but were driven off by the 
police. The Trade Union Congress 
is holding its forty-third session at Not- 
tingham, under the presidency of James 
Shackleton, M. P. In spite of the fact 
that the Societies of the Engineers and 
Firemen withdrew last year, the con- 
gress is the largest ever held. There 


are 518 delegates, representing 1,776,000 


members of the affiliated unions. The 
regulations for the old-age pension sys- 
tem have just been published. A large 
part of the administration will be placed 
upon the post office department. The 
applicant will obtain from his local post- 
master the application blanks, and these, 
after being filled out, are returned to the 
postmaster to be forwarded to the excise 
officer of the district. He will investi- 
gate the claim, and if the applicant is 
able to prove that he is seventy years old 
or over, has been industrious and has an 
income of $105 a year or less, he will re- 
ceive a set of coupons entitling him to 
$1.25 a week, which he can cash at the 
postoffice. If his income amounts to 
$155 he gets 25 cents a week, and inter- 
mediate amounts in proportion. 
& 

The policy of 
compulsory arbi- 
tration in labor 
disputes of the New Zealand Govern- 
ment is to be further extended and 
strengthened by a new bill which has 
been introduced by the Prime Minister 
and is now under discussion in commit- 
tee. Strikes and lockouts are prohibited 


Compulsory Arbitration 
in New Zealand 
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under heavy penalties in the non-union- 
ized as well as in the unionized indus- 
tries. Every workingman who is party 
to a strike is liable to $50 fine and an ad- 
ditional fine of $5 for every week during 
which the strike continues and he re- 
mains a party thereto. For a lockout the 
employer is fined $1,000 and $250 a week 
for the time it continues. Penalties are 
also provided for aiding and abetting a 
strike or lockout, making a gift of money 
to or for a person or union engaged in 
them and publishing any expression of 
approval of a strike or lockout. In order 
to prevent any interruption of industries 
on the continuance of which the safety 
and health of a community depend still 
heavier penalties are imposed for strik- 
ing without one month’s previous noti- 
fication in writing of their intention by 
employees engaged in 

“(1) The manufacture or supply of coal gas; 
(2) the manufacture or supply of electricity 
for light or power; (3) the supply of water to 
the inhabitants of any borough or other place; 
(4) the manufacture or supply of bread; (5) 
the supply of milk for domestic consumption ; 
(6)the slaughtering or supply of meat for do- 
mestic consumption; (7) the retail sale or de- 
livery of coal, whether for domestic or indus- 
trial purposes; (8) the working of any tram- 
way or railway used for the public carriage of 
goods or passengers; (9) any industry or oc- 
cupation of such a nature that any danger to 
the public health or safety, or any injury or 
destruction of the property of the employer, 
has resulted from the strike. 
The councils of conciliation, which have 
the authority to impose terms on both 
employers and employees in case of any 
industrial dispute, are composed of the 
local magistrates and two assessors ap- 
pointed by the opposing parties. An ap- 
peal may be taken to the court, which is 
to be reinforced in the same way by two 
assessors. Any union which commits a 
breach of award is to be fined $500 for 
every offense and an individual is to be 
fined $25. This must be deducted from 
his wages, tho not to exceed one- 
quarter of the total amount, and if the 
defaulting worker goes to another place, 
his new employer is liable for the pay- 
ment of the fine. In determining the 
proper rate of payment for services the 
court has power to establish a minimum 
wage and also extra remuneration for 
superior service, defined as follows: 


“A needs-wage is such wage as the court 
deems a fair and reasonable remuneration for 
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work which conforms in amount and quality 
to a standard fixt by the award. The stand- 
ard to be so fixt by the court shall be work 
which is equal in amount and quality to that 
which in the opinion of the court is capable of 
being done by a worker of average skill and 
energy. An exertion-wage is such wage as the 
court deems a fair and reasonable remunera- 
tion (in addition to the needs-wage) for any 
work which in amount or quality exceeds the 
standard so fixt. The exertion-wage may be 
calculated either as a fixed proportion of the 
value to the employer of the work so done so 
far as it exceeds the said standard, or may be 
calculated in any other manner which the 
court thinks fit.” 


The Moroccan Germany has precipi- 
Crisis tated a decision of the 
os Morocco question by 

notifying the Powers participating in the 

Algeciras Conference that it is the opin- 

ion of the German Government that the 

speedy recognition of Mulai Hafid as 

Sultan of Morocco would be in the in- 

terests of peace. This sudden and inde- 

pendent action by Germany is regarded 
as a direct blow at France, which, in co- 
operation with Spain, was specifically 
given charge over the international rela- 
tions of Morocco by the Conference. The 
representatives of Mulai Hafid were 
months ago given a cordial, tho unof- 
ficial, reception in Berlin, and as soon as 
he was proclaimed Sultan in Tangier. 
the German Consul at that place, Dr. 
Vassel, left for Fez, in order to be the 
first of the European Powers to grec! 
the new sovereign. The attitude of Ger 
many was naturally resented in France. 
but the fact that Great Britain at once 
announced her intention of taking no 
action in the matter until after learning 
the views of France, and the other Pow- 
ers, with the possible exception of Aus- 
tria, made similar replies, reassuring the 
French people that Germany is still in a 
position of diplomatic isolation. The 
standpoint of the French Government, as 
exprest in a semi-official statement, is 
that the Powers should act together in 
the recognition of Mulai Hafid and onl\ 
take such action after satisfacory guar- 
antees are given that European interests 
will be safeguarded in accordance. with 
the Algeciras Convention. France repu- 
diates the idea that she is opposed to the 
new Sultan or reluctant to recognize 

him if he will accept the obligations im- 

posed by the Powers and assumed by his 
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predecessor. This acquiescence on the 
part of Abd-el-Aziz was, however, the 
chief cause of the revolt against him, and 
it is questionable how far Mulai Hafid 
can conform to foreign demands without 
losing his hold upon the people. The 
correspondent of the London Times at 
Tangier, Mr. Harris, states that the lega- 
tions are already in possession of a’ writ- 
ten declaration from the new Sultan that 
he will abide by the Algeciras Conven- 
tion and accept the responsibility for the 
national debts, but that he will demand 
an inquiry into the exorbitant bills for 
the European luxuries purchased by his 
predecessor. According to German 
opinion it is unwise to wait for France 
to recommend the recognition of Hafid, 
because it appears that she is delaying 
this action until he will agree to pay the 
expenses of the French campaign in Mo- 
rocco and the loan made to Abd-el-Aziz 
for the equipment of his army against 
Hafid. Altho there has been some fight- 
ing, not altogether unsuccessful, in the 
vicinity of Marakesh in behalf of the 
fallen Sultan, he is reported to have 
give up all hope and disbanded his army, 
intending to make a pilgrimage to Mecca 
and then live in retirement in Syria. 
The Berbers, on the Algerian frontier, 
attacked the French stronghold of Bude- 
nib, and raided the surrounding country. 
The garrison of 1,500 men was in danger 
of being overwhelmed by the natives, 
who outnumbered them ten to one, and 
charged against the machine guns with 
fanatical recklessness, but reinforce- 
ments arrived in time from Colomb- 
3eshar, and the French assumed the of- 
fensive. 





st 
Forei It is reported from Tabriz that 
re all efforts to effect a compro- 


mise between the Shah of Per- 
sia and his rebellious subjects in that 
city have been in vain, and that the 
royalist forces under Ain-ed-Dowleh, 
recently appointed governor of the prov- 
ince, have been twice attacked with 
heavy losses by the revolutionists under 
Sata Khan. The strain upon the rela- 
tions between France and Germany over 
the Morocco difficulty is further intensi- 
fied thru the wounding of French pride 
by the fact that the German army 
maneuvers are now being held in Alsace- 
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Lorraine, on the battlefields of the war 
of 1870-71. More than 70,000 troops 
are engaged, being divided into two op- 
posing forces, the Fifteenth Corps con- 
stituting the “Blue” army, stationed at 
Strasburg, and the Sixteenth Corps the 
“Red” army, at Metz. The final opera- 
tions will take place at Saarbriicken —— 
The reception of the officers and men of 
the American fleet at Melbourne exceed- 
ed in brilliancy and enthusiasm that giv- 
en them in New Zealand and at Sydney. 
The city has not been so crowded for 
many years. Ata dinner given to Rear- 
Admiral Sperry and the senior officers, 
Alfred Deakin, the Prime Minister, 
spoke as follows: 

“The appearance of the American fleet indi- 

cates that it is on no holiday cruise. Its visit 
marks for us no casual adventures, for the in- 
vitation was given in a spirit of deepest ear- 
nestness and after sober consideration, and the 
concession made by the American Government 
in sending the fleet here is perhaps the most 
generous made in recent times by one nation 
to another. The American battleships show 
the last word in the art of naval construction, 
and the lesson to Australians is that as Amer- 
ica was unable to take a first place in the world 
until the country had a first-class navy, be- 
cause it was until then only able to protest ver- 
bally: against outside injustice and injury, so 
Australia cannot be content to ultimately ac- 
cept defense at any other hands than its own 
and should begin provision for its own navy in 
a modest way. We fortunately live under the 
shelter of the British navy, but those who say 
we should sit still are not worthy the name of 
Briton.” 
The American fleet, on leaving Mel- 
bourne at 8 a. m. September 5th, for 
Albany, West Australia, was escorted 
down the bay by all available steamboats, 
yachts and- launches. The world’s 
record for flying with a machine heavier 
than air was broken at Issy, France, 
September 7th, by Leon Delagrange, 
president of the French Aviation Club. 
His aeroplane remained in the air thirty- 
one minutes altogether, altho the wheels 
of the machine touched the ground in its 
first round, so three minutes were de- 
ducted from the official time. On the 
previous day he made over 15 miles in a 
flight of almost 30 minutes. Wilbur 
Wright, at Le Mans, France, flew nearly 
15 miles in 19 minutes and 48 seconds. 
Orville Wright, at Fort Myer, is making 
short daily flights to get control of his 
new machine. 
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HEN Governor La Follette, in 
\W 1903, proposed to the Wis- 
consin Legislature an expert 
valuation of the cost of construction of 
railway property for the purpose of 
regulating rates, the outcry was bitter 
and panicky. Four years later, when the 
law was extended to all other public 
utilities in the State, the corporations ac- 
cepted physical valuation as essential. 
They had just seen the difference be- 
tween a rate based on physical valuation 
made by experts and a rate based on re- 
sentment and retaliation. The Railroad 
Commission, appointed by Governor La 
Follette, with the aid of the Tax Com- 
mission, had finished its careful valua- 
tion of the St. Paul Railway, and in 
view of that valuation had declared that 
passenger fares could not reasonably be 
reduced below two and one-half cents a 
mile." But the legislature, a few months 
later, provoked by some petty regula- 
tions of the roads in changing their rates 
and in imitation of the action of other 
legislatures, overruled the commission 
and reduced fares to two cents a mile. 
The La Follette leaders protested, and 
the corporations then realized that physi- 
cal valuation, instead of a scheme to rob 
them, was intended to be a means of 
dealing honestly with them. In the heat 
of the contest the railroads had paid at- 
tention only to Governor La Follette’s 
charges of excessive rates, overcapitali- 
zation and discrimination. They had not 
noticed that he equally insisted that rates 
must be fair to the railroads, must yield 
them a reasonable profit on their true 
capital, and must stand the scrutiny of 
the courts. These he held could be se- 
cured only thru technical and expert 
knowledge of the cost in detail of rail- 
road property and the cost of mainte- 
nance and operation. 

Had the St. Paul Company been able 
to go into court it could have shown 
prima facie by the exhaustive investiga- 
tions of the commission that.a two-cent 


‘Buell vs. C., M. & St. P. Ry. Co., No. 32, Rail- 
road Commission of Wisconsin, February 16, 1907. 
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rate was unreasonable. But its lawyers 
recognized that the courts, as a matter 
of fact, make a distinction between an 
unreasonable rate and confiscation. As 
long as the reduction in total revenues 
of the company does not amount to con- 
fiscation, the courts do not interfere 
against unreasonable reductions in par- 
ticular rates. It was because the com- 


~ mission had before it the true value of 


the property, supplemented by detailed 
operating costs, that it was able to ap- 
portion that value between freight and 
passenger traffic, and to declare that it 
required a two and one-half cent rate to 
pay a fair return on the portion assigned 
to passenger traffic. In other words, the 
commission was able to give a fairly ac- 
curate figure for the vague term “rea- 
sonable,” whereas commissions and 
courts heretofore have been able to give 
only a guess. 

This distinction between confiscation 
and reasonable regulation is clearly seen 
when we look into the items of valuation 
which the La Follette Commission al- 
lowed in the passenger fare case. The 
market value of the Wisconsin share of 
the stocks and bonds of the St. Paul 
Railway was found to be about $81,000,- 
000, but the cost of reproduction of the 
property “in its existing condition’”— 
that is, the “physical value”’—was found 
to be only $51,000,000. Even this al- 
lowed what might properly be consid- 
ered an excessive cost for the right of 
way and land for yards and terminals, 
namely, $10,000,000. This amount was 
arrived at on the basis not merely of the 
existing prices of adjacent real estate, 
but also of supposed compensation paid 
to owners for depreciation in the former 
value of the residue in consequence of 
the railroad crossing the part taken. In 
some cases this-compensation is as high 
as fourfold, and the average is about two 
and one-half times the value of neigh- 
boring real estate. This allowance was 
made, notwithstanding the knowledge on 
the part of the commission that the right 
of way “was largely obtained by the 
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company free of charge.” The commis- 
sion also allowed interest during con- 
struction, as well as organization and 
legal expenses and contingencies, equal 
to another $5,000,000. These were the 
figures reported by the engineers and 
accepted by the commission. 

But even this liberal valuation of the 
engineers was not adopted for rate-mak- 
ing purposes. The commission added 
$12,000,000, and fixt the reasonable 
value at $63,000,000. This happened to 
be the amount which the engineers re- 
ported as their estimated cost of recon- 
structing the property at present prices 
of material, labor, etc. According to the 
engineers, depreciation accounts for this 
difference of $12,000,000 between the 
“cost of reproduction new” and the “cost 
of reproduction in existing condition.” 
From the economic standpoint this de- 
preciation is just so much dividends paid 
out of capital. From the commission’s 
standpoint it is the reasonable allow- 
ance to be made for all items of non- 
physical value. In other words, the 
commission added 23 per cent. to the 
physical value of the engineers, and, if 
we consider that the cost of the right of 
way was overvalued, the addition to 
physical value was possibly 30 per cent. 
Or 35 per cent. 

This liberal action of the Wisconsin 
commission may be compared with a re- 
cent decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States.” A board of county 
supervisors in California had found the 
physical value of the property of an irri- 
gation company to be $312,000, to which 
it added $25,000, or only 8 per cent., for 
non-physical elements. The Supreme 
Court declared that this was not confis- 
cation. Public utility corporations 
might wisely look to the La Follette 
legislation to save them from the Su- 
preme Court. 

The profound significance of physical 
valuation is that it carries publicity to its 
logical conclusion. It has already been 
settled that the bookkeeping of public 
service corporations shall be uniform 
and open to the public. But this alone 
gives only income and operating ac- 
count. Physical valuation gives the true 
capital account. This enables the people 
to know all the facts on which reason- 

2192 U. S., 201. 
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able rates must be based. By knowing 
the physical value they know exactly 
how much is allowed for good will and 
other intangible values. Knowing these 
facts they can be trusted to be reason- 
able. The bulk of them are property 
owners and they do not believe in con- 
fiscation. They are not hostile to capi- 
tal, but to the abuses that masquerade 
under the name of capital. They know 
that honest capital is timid and requires 
more than mere protection against con- 
fiscation.. The courts may protect cap- 
ital already invested from confiscation, 
but it is left to the people to encourage 
new capital to be invested. But the 
people cannot be fooled any longer by 
watered stocks and bonds. The danger 
is that they will exaggerate the amount 
of water. Only a physical valuation 
made by experts can show them where 
false capital ends and true capital be- 
gins. It enables them to deal as hon- 
estly with a corporation that has not wa- 
tered its stock as they do with one that 
is overcapitalized. In the St. Paul case 
the Wisconsin Commission found the 
true value of the property to be some 
$7,000,000 greater than the total amount 
of stocks and bonds. Physical valuation 
disregards stocks and bonds, and guar- 
antees a fair profit, not on capitalization, 
but on capital. . 

This kind of complete publicity is 
more necessary than ever before, because 
the people are taking government out of 
the hands of the politicians. Capitalists 
hitherto have been able to protect capi- 
tal by alliance with the political ma- 
chine. Thru this alliance they con- 
trdlled the legislatures and dictated the 
laws. If they missed at this point they 
had an executive who would neglect to 
enforce the law. If the executive failed 
them they often could look to the courts 
to nullify or construe the law. But the 
new methods of nomination, election and 
referendum, the anti-pass, anti-lobby, 
anti-campaign-contribution laws are de- 
molishing the power of politicians to 
help them. Even the Supreme Court is 
not a refuge if constitutional formalities 
are complied with. Henceforth corpo- 
rations must take the people fully and 
honestly into their confidence. But cor- 
porations are slow to learn before the 
deluge. It indicates insight into the new 
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political conditions that La Follette, who 
led in destroying the political. machine 
in Wisconsin, also led in carrying pub- 
licity to perfection. Physical valuation 
of corporate property is not only the peo- 
ple’s protection against abuse, it is the 
corporation’s protection of honest cap- 
ital. 

This can be seen, on the one hand, in 
the means it affords of protecting the 
people against their own agents. Here- 
tofore the great danger in the way of 
regulating corporations by boards or 
commissions has been the control which 


the corporations gained over the com-. 


mission. The people were helpless be- 
cause they could not measure the amount 
of this control. But with a physical val- 
uation of the properties made in the first 
place by competent engineers, and with 
this physical valuation kept up to date 
by a uniform system of accounts show- 
ing depreciation and new construction, 
the voters are able to see exactly how 
much profit each corporation is making 
on its honest capital. If the profit is ex- 
cessive, public opinion will hold the com- 
mission to account. If the profit is de- 
ficient, the people will support the com- 
mission in an increase of rates. If the 
profit is reasonable compared with the 
profits in other lines of business, the 
people will not be moved by demagogic 
agitation. The people, then, are in al- 
most as good a position to regulate rates 
as the commission itself. Physical val- 
uation protects the commission, the peo- 
ple and the corporation. The corpora- 
tions have neither motive nor opportu- 
nity to get control of the commission. 
They make their appeal directly to the 
people. Already the Wisconsin Com- 
mission has raised the rates where two 
electric companies had been cutting 
throats. It has lowered many railroad 
rates and raised other rates, always after 
a close calculation of cost of service and 
reasonable profit on true capital. Other 
matters, such as discrimination, com- 
petitive conditions, value of service, are 
necessarily taken into account, but these 
are minor points, and are accurately 
measured when physical value is known. 
As long as the commission stands on this 
bedrock, both corporations and people 
accept its changes in rates without pro- 
test. 


There is, however, a disadvantage 
which both a State commission and the 
people labor under in the regulation of 
railroads. Railroads are interstate cor- 
porations and a State commission does 
not have the physical value of their en- 
tire property. Consequently the effect 
of State regulation on the profits cannot 
be known. This disadvantage disap- 
pears in the case of local utilities like 
those of gas, water, electricity and street 
railways. Here the commission has 
jurisdiction over the entire property. 
The physical valuation is complete. At 
the end of each year the people will 
know exactly the rate of profit on the 
total capital, and can judge whether the 
rates for service should be raised or low- 
ered. The same complete information 
-will be available in the case of railroads 


if the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


is required to make a physical valuation. 
Then by distributing this value among 
the States on a uniform basis, along 
with a similar distribution of operating 
accounts, the several State commissions 
will have at hand the basis for reasonable 
regulation of local rates. 

Physical valuation offers a_ solid 
foundation for overcoming a valid criti- 
cism of governmental regulation of pri- 
vate enterprise. This criticism points 
out that if rates are to be reduced every 
time an extra profit appears, then the 
owners are deprived of the motive to 
make large improvements, to take extra 
risks and to reduce costs of operation. 
The criticism is sound if the people do 
not understand the reasons for the extra 
profit. But with physical valuation the 
people can enter with their eyes open 
upon a kind of partnership with the cor- 
poration. The commission can adopt a 
sliding scale by which, with every redue- 
tion in prices brought about by a de- 
crease in the costs of operation, the 
company may increase its profits by a 
definite rate. Or it may adopt a system 
of sharing the profits instead of reduc- 
ing the prices. The present objection to 
these schemes is that the public is taken 
into a blind pool and does not know ex- 
actly the basis of partnership. Physical 
valuation, with uniform accounting, sets 
all the terms out in the open and above 
board. The people see the reasons for 
the extra profit, they know its exact re- 
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lation to the true capital invested, and 
they are in a position to acknowledge its 
wisdom. 

An alternate method of regulating 
corporations is the control of capitaliza- 
tion. This is the method of Massachu- 
setts, New York and Texas. The de- 
fect of this method is that it cannot cor- 
rect the stocks and bonds already issued. 
Perhaps it should be adopted for future 
issues, but even then it requires physical 
valuation to be accurate. As regards 
outstanding issues the method is aimless. 
The New York Public Service Commis- 
sion has spent several months investigat- 
ing and exposing the stock-jobbers and 
corruptionists who inflated and then un- 
loaded the stocks and bonds of the me- 
tropolitan companies. It is difficult to 
see much that can be accomplished in 
this way except to stir up anger and-re- 
venge. The physical valuation method, 
as introduced by Governor La Follette, 
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is less journalistic, but more useful. It 
makes no invidious inquiries into the 
past, blackens no records, provokes no 
personalities. It goes directly at the 
present problem, finds out how much ° 
real capital the men of the past have de- 
voted to the service of the public, pays 
little attention to the amount or history 
of fictitious capital, and quietly lays the 
honest foundation for future adjust- 
ments. With publicity of physical value, 
and power to regulate rates with that in 
view, investors know as much about real 
values as do the “insiders.” Excessive 
issues of stocks and bonds cannot be 
floated. Overcapitalization, -stock-job- 
bing, “fleecing the lambs,” “high 
finance” are cut out at the roots. The 
amount of stocks and bonds can safely 
be left to private contract when the 
amount of real capital is known to pur- 
chasers. 


Maoptson, Wis. 


Parliamentary Recess in Westminster 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


HE newspaper press all thru Great 
Britain has lately been much oc- 
cupied in speculation as ‘to the 

probable result of the visit paid by King 


Edward to the German Emperor. The 
idea universally accepted is that the 
King’s visit is made with the object of 
promoting peace between Great Britain 
and Germany, and it is understod that 
the invitation of the German Emperor 
was given with no less important and 
beneficent a purpose. There has been 
much alarm created lately in England, 
and not unnaturally, by the rapid and, 
one might almost say, the ostentatious, 
increase in the strength of the German 
navy. Germany might be said to have 
had until lately no navy adapted to the 
business of war, but recently she has 
been constructing assiduously great war 
vessels of immense size and strength, 
and a general feeling began to grow up 
thruout England that these ships could 
be designed for no other purpose 
than to make an invasion of Eng- 


land possible if war should break 
out between’ the two. states, or, 
even, as many alarmists contended, 
with the object of compelling Engand to 
declare war against the German Empire. 
Germany is, in fact, the only European 
country now which could by any possi- 
bility become a dangerous enemy to 
King Edward’s European dominions. 
For myself, I may say at once that I do 
not believe there is any desire on the part 
either of the German Emperor or of the 
German people to force England into a 
war. The Germans are a thoroly edu- 
cated people, have distinguished them- 
selves always in the promotion of the 
arts of peace, and I cannot see what pos- 
sible advantage they could expect to gain 
from an invasion of England were their 
navy as strong as the most lavish ex- 
penditure of money and skill could make 
it. But, of course, the German Empire 
has come into existence because of Ger- 
man success in great, sudden, and, for 
the most part, unexpected wars against 
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states. It is not, there- 
fore, very. surprising that Germany 
should be credited in England and 
thruout the world with an ambition to 
make ‘herself greater and greater by the 
means of war and conquest. I am, how- 
ever, yet very slow to believe that the 
Germany of our times is still the Ger- 
many of Bismarck’s day, and is ready to 
run the risks of a war with England for 
the mere purpose of magnifying her po- 
sition as a domineering European 
power. I have often been assured by 
many who profess to know that the pres- 
ent German Emperor is by no means the 
man to encounter indefinite risks and 
troubles in the mere hope of unmeaning 
victory. I think we may readily believe 
that the meeting of King Edward and 
the German Emperor was brought about 
by the sincere desire on the part of the 
latter, as well as of the former, to pro- 
mote enduring good relations between 
England and Germany. I make the 
whole question my first subject in this 
article, because it has been a subject of 
the deepest interest thruout these coun- 
tries for many weeks. Every one knows 


European 


that King Edward is most earnest in his 
efforts to promote peace, and there seems 
as yet no reason to believe that the Ger- 
man Emperor is ambitious of involving 
his great and growing empire in the 
meaningless risks and troubles of an- 
other war. 

The House of Commons has ad- 
journed until the winter session, when its 
serious and pressing work will be re- 
sumed in good earnest. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Lloyd-George, now Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, is making a sort of semi 


- Official visitation to Germany to study 


old-age pensions, and doubtless also with 
the intention of expressing to the German 
people, thru the men of influence with 
whom he is already acquainted in the 
Teutonic land, a just idea of the friend- 
ly and peaceful sentiments entertained 
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toward Germany by the peoples of Great 
Britain and the desire of England to 
maintain and diffuse the gospel of peace. 
Now, it may well be thought that the 
history of England thus far has not 
given to the world any very convincing 
idea regarding England’s devotion to the 
doctrine of peace. But it is quite cer- 
tain that of recent years, and to a great 
extent with the growing political 
strength of the operative classes, a very 
strong and widespread feeling in favor 
of peace and in hatred of war has been 
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distinguished and capable members of 
Mr. Asquith’s Cabinet, and he has, to all 
appearance, a great and beneficent career 
yet before him. His influence in Ger- 
many will come at a very appropriate 
time, for many of the English newspa- 
pers are every day assuring the British 
public that Germany is determined on an 
invasion of England, while, on the other 
hand, many of the German newspapers 
are daily proclaiming that England’s re- 
cent friendly understanding with France 
means first of all an alliance between 
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making itself manifest thruout Great 
Britain. We have recently learned that 
the South African war cost to the ex- 
chequer of this country more than 
£200,000,000. sterling. § Lloyd-George 
has won a special celebrity for himself 
by his many successes in bringing great 
trade disputes to a satisfactory and pa- 
cific settlement, and I have no doubt that 
his influence in Germany just now will 
be of sterling value in the promotion of 
a just understanding and of good feeling 
between the peoples of Great Britain and 
of Germany. He is one of the most 


England and France for a war against 
Germany. 

The sad news of the death of Alfred 
Webb must have caused deep regret to 
my fellow countrymen in the United 
States and indeed to a large number of 
Americans. Alfred Webb was thruout 
the whole of his long and active life a de- 
voted philanthropist, a patriot in the 
purest and highest sense, a friend of 
peace, a promoter of good will amongst 
men. He had visited the United States 
and Canada several times, and was in- 
deed a great trayeller, having gone 
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round the world twice and made himself 
well acquainted with the five great di- 
visions of the globe. He was for many 
years a member of the Irish National 
Parliamentary party, and I had the 
honor of his friendship during the whole 
of my political career and thru the years 
that followed my enforced withdrawal 
because of broken health and overwork 
from my place in the House of Commons 
and in active service to the national 
cause. He was a man of great intellect 
and high culture, and he has contributed 
to literature a very valuable work en- 
titled “A Compendium of Irish Biogra- 
phy.” The volume was published in 
1878 by M. H. Gill & Son, Sackville 
street, Dublin. This book is well entitled 
to have a place in every library, and in- 
deed I do not hesitate to say that no 
really valuable library could be quite 
complete without it. Alfred Webb was 
as charming in conversation and in man- 
nérs as he was beneficent and noble in 
his character and in his aims. Altho he 
spent so many years in Parliament and 
was unfailing in his attendance during 
the sittings of the House of Commons 
he avoided as much as possible any ap- 
pearance as a speaker in debate, altho he 
maintained an untiring part in all the 
counsels and arrangements of the Irish 
National members. Just toward the 
close of his life he published a charming 
little treatise appropriately styled 
“Thoughts in Retirement,” expressing 
in concise sentences his own political and 
personal reflections on the great interna- 
tional questions of the present time—a 
little treatise in which those who knew 
him could hear Alfréd Webb himself ad- 
dressing them thru every page and every 
sentence. He sent me a copy of this lit- 
tle pamphlet with some words of friend- 
ship that went to my heart. He sent it 
to me from Wales, where he was then 
making a short tour, and by a sad coin- 
cidence this his last gift only reached 
me just before the newspapers brought 
the announcement of his death by an ac- 
cidental fall while ascending a Welsh 
mountainside. His name will live for- 
ever in the memory of his country. 
London has lately been much given up 
to international exhibitions and interna- 
tional competitions of all kinds. The 
season may be said to have closed with 
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a round of applause, such as that, only 
on an immensely magnified scale, which 
we hear in a theater when the curtain 
comes down on the final scene of some 
great dramatic success. - I cannot but be- 
lieve that these peaceful international 
competitions, which are coming’ into 
such favor and popularity of late in Eng- 
land and in other countries, must have a 
happy effect in bringing the peoplesof the 
civilized world into a better knowledge 
of each other and a more cordial recog- 


nition of the bonds of friendship which 


ought to be common among civilized 
peoples. We here, and I presume it is 
the case in most other countries, have 
been accustomed to associate what is 
called the season with mere fashionable 
festivities and rivalries, with competi- 
tions of dress and the display of wealth 
and rank and splendor. But the season 
just closed has had for its distinguish- 
ing quality an honorable, healthful and 
promising competition, open to all na- 
tions in the faculties and the arts which 
lead to national prosperity and interna- 
tional peace. 

The great and growing increase in the 
strength of the Socialistic party is one 
of the subjects of deepest interest thru- 
out Great Britain. I include in the term 
Socialistic the whole of the Labor party, 
as that is represented in the House of 
Commons and outside it. The Socialistic 
party is devoting itself more and more 
every day to the increase of its parlia- 
mentary representation, and its efforts in 
this direction form an entirely new con- 
dition in our political and parliamentary 
arrangements. We are, in fact, at pres- 
ent at the opening of an absolutely novel 
chapter in the history of Great Britain 
and probably in the history of the world. 
There is nothing whatever of a revolu- 
tionary character in this new movement 
unless a movement may be called revo- 
lutionary which endeavors to bring 
about a complete change in the condi- 
tion of the working classes by means of 
what I may call the organization of 
labor. The words I have just used bring 
back to my memory that book which 
once had so widespread a fame in 
France, and indeed thruout the civilized 
world, “Organisation du Travail,” by 
my dear old friend, Louis Blanc. The 
work was held at the time by what are 
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called the higher classes everywhere to 
be a mere revolutionary treatise calcu- 
lated and indeed designed for the de- 
struction of all social order and political 
security. The principles which the book 
advocated were mainly the rescue of hu- 
man labor from the cruel necessity of 
mere competition and the establishment 
of a great co-operative system with re- 
gard to work and workshops under the 
care and guidance of the state itself. 
Louis Blanc was an exile from France 
during many years, and I became one of 
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his intimate friends while he found 
refuge in London and afterward when, 
on the fall of Louis Napoleon’s empire, 
he returned to France and to a high 
place in political life. “Time has come 
round,” and the theories with regard to 
labor and capital, which were held to: be 
subversive of order when “The Organ- 
ization of Labor” was published, are now 
beginning to be accepted in Great Brit- 
ain and elsewhere as the surest guides 
toward order, peace and national pros- 
perity. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


What I Know About Saloons 


[We can write no more adequate introduction to the remarkable article which fol- 


lows than to quote in full the letter from the author accompanying it: 


“T am not a writer, ° 


and am not aware whether the inclosed strictly personal experiences and observations have 


any value for the public or not. 


During the present discussion of the astounding ‘dry move- 


ment,’ however, it has occurred to me that if there is any subject on earth on which I am 


competent to write it should be that whose name heads the inclosed article. 


If original 


information gathered at first hand depends for its value upon the amount of money 


spent to secure it, said article should be a valuable one. 


A perusal of the article will con- 


vey the reason why it must be published anonymously, if at all.’’-—Eprror.] 


sonal experience of saloons, which 
extends from New York to Denver, 
the feature that stands out most promi- 
nently in my recollection as true of all of 
them is the hard, listless, unfeeling type 


|* reviewing a rich and variegated per- 


of man who keeps saloons. Saloonkeep- 
ere are all alike and they are all of this 
type. The keeper of a swagger place on 
Broadway is of just the same type as the 
keeper of a humble little joint in Orange, 
N. J., only that he is harder. The bon- 
homie, the goodfellowship, supposed by 
some to prevail among saloon habitués, is 
totally lacking in saloonkeepers. There 
is plenty of it of the artificial variety 
when a man has money, but a man may 
spend a hundred dollars in a saloon one 
night and have the saloonkeeper refuse 
to give him a drink the next morning 
when he is suffering for it, or give it to 
him in such a way as to spoil the drink. 
I never knew a saloonkeeper who was 
really a good fellow. 

_ Saloonkeepers as a class are of a dif- 
lerent type from the grocers and other 
tradesmen around them, a_ harder, 
tougher type, singularly impervious to 
human sympathy or interest in any mat- 


ter whatever except the coin. Even when 
pleasant young fellows who are like any- 
body else go into the business they lapse 
into this type in a few years. I have in 
mind two young men who a few years 
ago were semi-professional athletes, very 
popular, very jolly, cheerful, and good 
company. They went into the saloon 
business, and both today are typical 
saloonkeepers, hard, sneering, blasé, sat- 
urnine. 

There is a reason for all this. One sees 
a lot of human nature in trade, even be- 
hind a ribbon counter. The saloonkeeper 
sees worse and more of it than anybody 
else. Everybody is trying to stick the 
saloonkeeper. have known men who 
would never think of beating a board or 
grocery bill who would unhesitatingly 
hang up the saloonkeeper. 

Nobody feels any conscience about the 
matter. It is almost impossible for any 
saloonkeeper to collect a bill without tak- 
ing legal measures. And they hesitate 
very much about doing this—first, be- 
cause the judge doesn’t greet them with 
open arms; more largely because it ren- 
ders them unpopular and hurts their busi- 
ness. I knew a saloonkeeper in Denver 
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who would attach a man’s wages for a 
bill, but it made him so unpopular that 
he finally went out of business. The 
saloonkeeper feels that every man’s hand 
is against him, that he is despised and 
looked down upon, and that hardens him ; 
something, I suppose, as it does the pros- 
titute. 

He is not equally hard everywhere, 
however. In New Jersey the saloonkeep- 
ers are the most human, the most like 
other men, of any place where it has been 
my pleasure and privilege to make their 
acquaintance. They are harder in New 
York, in Denver, and they are hardest in 
Kansas City of any place I have known. 
I have seen a saloonkeeper lean his el- 
bows on his bar in Kansas City and watch 
two men beat up another and say not a 
word. Nothing of that kind could hap- 
pen in Orange. A fight is stopped in- 
stantly. Many saloonkeepers give away 


a great deal of liquor. The most success- 
ful saloonkeeper who ever lived in a large 
Eastern City is said to have given away 
more drinks than many men sold. It 


was purely advertising on his part, and 
very cheap and good advertising. He be- 
came famous locally, and his place was 
always crowded. I must say, however, 
that I never saw the thing referred to in 
the following clipping. In the recent 
campaign in Alabama an effective argu- 
ment widely used in pamphlets and news- 
paper advertisements by the anti-saloon 
party consisted of a brief speech by the 
opposition, from which we quote: , 

“Men who drink liquor, like others, will die, 
and if there is no appetite created, our counters 
will be empty, as will be our money drawers. 

It will be needful, therefore, that mis- 
sionary work be done among the boys, and I 
make the suggestion, gentlemen, that nickels 
expended in treats to the boys now will return 
in dollars to your tills after the appetites have 
been formed. Above all things, create ap- 
petites.” 

I never saw that done, altho I have 
known saloonkeepers who in my opin- 
ion would be quite capable of it, if 
they were capable of such a long look 
ahead. And I never saw any enticing of 
young girls into winerooms to ruin them, 
tho I have no doubt such things are done. 
Of course, girls have got to take their 
first drink some time, but I must confess 
that I never saw a girl in a wineroom 
who looked to me as if she were getting 
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her first drink. Different places are very 
different about that, as well as other 
things. In Denver, when I was there, 
the saloons were full of disreputable 
women, drinking with the men right at 
the bar. One would come up and nudge 
you and say, “How’s things for a drink °” 
The barkeep would say, “Yes, go on, 
throw a drink into her.” It cost twenty- 
five cents at the cheapest to treat a woman 
there. If one took a five cent drink and 
gave her the same, the bill was twenty- 
five cents. Of this the house kept a dime 


‘and gave her a check for fifteen, which 


she cashed in at the end of the evening. 
At this period in Denver gambling was 
all under cover. One couldn’t get a game 
unless he knew where to go. In Pueblo, 
120 miles away in the same State, not a 
woman was to be seen in the saloons, but 
games were running full blast in every 
one, from the humblest dive to the most 
extravagant layout. I suppose some dif- 
ference in city ordinances or in public 
sentiment made the difference. 

In New York it is not at all customary 
for women to mix with the men in the 
saloon proper, altho one is occasionally 
seen there for a moment. But the wine- 
rooms back of the saloon are always full 
of women in the evening. The price for 
treating one of them is the same as in 
Denver, 25 cents for the cheapest drink. 
But the girl gets nothing; the house 
takes it all. The New York saloons con- 
sider that they pay the girls by giving 
them a safe place where they can come in 
off the street and be out of the way of the 
police. 

In my experience, laws, and particu- 
larly law enforcement, make a very great 
difference in the conduct of saloons. In 
Orange, N. J., for instance, I have heard 
a saloonkeeper more than once refuse to 
sell to a minor who certainly looked to 
me to be twenty-one years old. Nothing 
but law produced this. There are also no 
games run by the saloons in Orange. If 
there were no State law against gam- 
bling in New Jersey, I do not know as 
there would be faro layouts and other 
games, as in Western saloons. There 
never have been in Orange. But there 
would be slot machines in every saloon, 
as there were a few years ago. In these 
slot machines, which are run by a syndi- 
cate, one puts in a nickel, with the possi- 
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bility of drawing out up to twenty nick- 
els. The saloonkeepers “holler” sadly 
because these have been taken out. One 
told me that his slot machine used to be 
worth $100 a Sunday, half of which 
went to the syndicate and half to him. 
His patronage was nearly all colored. 
Negroes are very fond of these machines. 
They were, however, in. the very highest 
grade saloons in great number and vari- 
cty. I have seen high-grade saloons 
thruout the country fairly lined with 
them, and they collect probably more 
money in such places than in the colored 
saloons. The patrons do not plunge on 
them, like the colored brother. They put 
in a nickel to see what it will do and 
then run along. But as nickels are so 
much more plentiful among this class 
and the transient trade is so large, the 
collections are undoubtedly heavy. In 
Orange some saloonkeeeprs kept these in 
a side room, covered with a curtain, or 
in a cupboard or closet, after the gam- 
bling law began to be enforced. 

It is true also that there is practically 
no Sunday selling today in Orange under 
the enforcement of the “bishops’” law 
by Sheriff Frank H. Sommer, of Essex 
County. Saloons close on the stroke of 
midnight Saturday, and the bar remains 
exposed to view all day Sunday. As a 
result, I know one place in Orange where 
[ can get a drink Sunday, in a saloon- 
keepers’ flat over his saloon. Others may 
know of another place, but the Sunday 
saloon business is practically closed. 

The saloonkeepers resent this fiercely. 
They refer to Sheriff Sommer in the 
most unprintable language ; ‘many of his 
deputies have been assaulted, and I can 
truthfully say that I do not think there 
is a saloonkeeper in Orange who would 
not be glad to hear that he had been 
assassinated. This is not at all strange, 
for Sunday was their big day. Many of 
them would rather close all the rest of 
the week and open Saturday night and 
Sunday. One man told me that before 
the “bishops’” law went into effect he 
was taking in $250 a Sunday in his 
saloon, which sum had been lifted bodily 
out of his weekly receipts. He says he 
is not making expenses, that he paid 
$3,000 for the place and cannot sell it at 
any price, and that he sees nothing but 
to throw up his license and quit, $3,000 
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out of pocket and livelihood gone. 
There are many subtle phases of this 
Sunday closing question. As every one 
knows, the Oranges are dormitory towns, 
filled with rich New Yorkers and the 
professional and trades people who serve 
them. But in Orange proper there is 
also an industrial population—the hatters 
in what is known as the Valley. These 
hatters are great patrons of the saloon, 
altho they seldom drink anything but 
beer. 

One of these hatters said to me the 
other day: “This Sunday closing law is 
turning me from a beer drinker into a 
whisky drinker.” He went on to explain 
that because it was so easy to carry home 
one or two quart bottles of whisky Satur- 
day night he was taking that instead of 
beer. “Before Sunday closing,” said he, 
“my kids never saw me take a drink. 
They’ve seen me drunk twice on Sunday 
since.” He also said that the law was 
turning houses into saloons. A number 
of men put together and order cases of 
beer sent to one house. Then they go 
there to drink and play cards on Sunday. 
The bottling business has certainly in- 
creased in Orange since the present 
régime began. I know personally of two 
saloonkeepers who have given up their 
business and gone into the bottling, de- 
livering at the houses; and there are 
others. Nevertheless, there must be a 
great deal less drinking, for there is not 
a saloonkeeper in Orange who wears a 
smiling face. 

The closing sharp at midnight has 
more to do with this than the Sunday 
closing. It is pretty hard for an Orange 
Valley hatter to get outside enough beer 
before midnight to make him drunk, and 
if a man gets home before he is thoroly 
soused, he gives up what is left in his 
pockets to his wife or his people. Par- 
ents are getting board money who didn’t 
before, and wives are spending more for 
shoes and grub and such like vanities. 
And the fellows themselves have more 
loose change in their clothes thru the 
week. They have admitted that to me. 
The hatter’s drinking is very light thru 
the week. Four or five beers a day will 
cover it till Saturday night. 

Aside from the saloonkeeper’s financial 
anxiety at this epoch, he has a moral 
grudge against the community. He says: 
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“The rich people, with cellars full of 
wine and liqueurs that they can souse in 
all the time, want to keep the poor man 
from buying a pint of beer on Sunday.” 
This is perfectly true; that is, it is true 
that the rich man can and does drink 
when he pleases. There is a certain club 
with which I am quite as familiar as I 
am with the hatters’ saloons. The men 
who support it do so in order to have a 
place where they can drink and play 
cards exclusively with their own class. 
It is merely a saloon, a restricted, co- 
operative saloon. It draws its revenues 
from precisely the same sources as the 
saloon—from drinks, cigars and cards. 
The restaurant is run by a _ separate 
management. The club rents rooms, but 
so also do many saloonkeepers. The 
food, drinks and tobacco consumed at 
this club are more expensive than at the 
saloon ; the talk is also of more expensive 
things; that is all the difference. The 
club members also drink more than the 
hatters. They drink more steadily thru- 
out the week, and they drink harder 
drinks. There is, however, far less 
drunkenness. The reasons for this, pur- 
sued to their end, lead one to a consid- 
eration of the whole difference between 
the two classes of men; and a coimpara- 
tive study of the drinking habits of club 
men and workingmen results in most in- 
teresting discoveries. In the first place, 
the club man is better norished than the 
hatter. That makes a great difference 
in the effect the liquor has. In the 
second place he distributes his liquor 
evenly over seven days instead of 
crowding it into one. Sut there is 
more than this. With the typical 
club man there is not only no drunken- 
ness, but no thought of drunkenness. 
Such a thing doesn’t enter into his 
scheme of life at all. The great body of 
the men I have in mind are in the active 
occupation of making money, either in 
good salaried positions or‘in their own 
business. Such a man will commonly 
take a whisky and soda at to in the 
morning, and another before luncheon. 
Before dinner he will take a cocktail. 
With dinner he will drink wines; and 
during the evening he will take perhaps 
a couple of whiskies with seltzer. Of 
course there is a difference in the drinks ; 
some take more wines or brandies, but a 
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great deal more whisky is drunk than 
anything else. By the time he goes to 
bed such a man has been stimulated al! 
day; he has taken a great deal more al 
cohol into his system than the hatter, and 
yet he has not even approached intoxica- 
tion. He has drunk scientifically, so to 
speak. He has imbibed for a specific 
purpose; for stimulant; not for intoxica- 
tion. 

Now the workingman when he starts 
in on his Saturday night time, drinks to 
get drunk. His intention is to drink un 
til he gets that happy feeling which 


‘makes him think he would not exchange 


places with Rockefeller. There is noth- 
ing else on earth which can give him that 
feeling, and he wants the feeling. He 
wants the world and its cares and brutal- 
ities to fade away, and leave him feeling 
like a prince. I have seen that in the 
Eastern factory operative, and I have 
seen it in the Leadville miner. I remem- 
ber particularly one Christmas at Lead- 
ville in the late ’90’s. The saloons fre- 
quented by miners were full of a crazy, 
howling mob; singing, yelling, waving 
bottles, jumping on faro tables and danc- 
ing among the chips. In one corner 
stood a giant in the last stages before 
jimjams. He brandished a chair about 
his. head and laid out everybody who 
came near him. Guns had to be used 
and a rush made before he was secured. 
I particularly remember a big miner with 
a red shirt and a red beard, who had had 
just enough when he came in to make 
him dignified. He stepped up to the bar, 
raised his hand, and “Give ’em all a 
drink,” he said with the dignity of a 
duke ; “Give ’em all a drink.” It was a 
time when all the miners were coming in 
with money in their clothes, and many 
were giving similar orders. So the 
whole house was treated. When it was all 
over Red Shirt said solemnly to the bar- 
keep: “Well, it’s on you; I haven’t got a 
cent.” The next minute he hit the floor. 
These men drank to get drunk. It was 
their deliberate intention. And they were 
a very dangerous crowd, for they were of 
a reckless, fearless, lawless type that one 
doesn’t find among factory operatives, 
and nearly all of them carried guns. 
Now in any club I ever knew anything 
about there were a few older men 
—but only a very few—who hai 
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crossed the line and become drunkards. 
They would take liquor to their rooms 
and drink alone; soak themselves. They 
were on their way to dipsomania, or al- 
ready there, and irreclaimable. Such 
men have occasionally to be fired out of 
every club. They become uninhabitable, 
so to speak. There is also a set of young 
fellows, having their first fling, who drink 
for exactly the same purpose as the work- 
ingmen ; to get that happy feeling. They 
also become intoxicated. But the solid 
mass of successful men who make up club 
membership and keep the clubs going, 
never get drunk; never drink to get 
drunk ; and if the young fellows graduate 
into the same class, they stop getting 
drunk, too, and get their drinking down 
to a scientific routine. Such men work 
at high pressure, hard and fast, in busi- 
ness hours; and they drink in order to 
work harder and go faster and get the 
pressure higher. They drink for stimu- 
lus. This is the difference, as I have 
seen it, between club men’s drinking and 
workingmen’s drinking; and it leads me 
to the irresistible conclusion that the 
workingman never grows up mentally. 
He remains, mentally, immature, like the 
young fellows at the club of whom I have 
spoken. He doesn’t get past that stage; 
does not acquire the will power, the 
force, to subordinate his desire for a pres- 
ent good time to the demands of health, 
reputation and business. Or, perhaps, he 
never, like the young club man, sees the 
prizes of life within his grasp if he keeps 
straight. He knows, instinctively if not 
thru logical reasoning, that there is noth- 
ing ahead of him but a dead succession 
of monotonous days, and that the only 
good times he will ever have are those he 
gets as he goes along. And we must 
add to this the fact that when the work- 
ingman gets drunk it is always in public, 


where everybody knows all about it; - 


which is not true of the club man. At all 
events, the difference between the two is 
not in any sense a moral difference. It is 
a difference in brains, in temperament, in 
self control, a difference in what they see 
that they can get out of life. The club 
man drinks more and spends more for 
his drinks than the workingman. Of 
course in using these terms I speak only 
of drinking men. All business men do 
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not frequent clubs, and all workingmen 
do not frequent saloons. 

Now it is a question whether the public 
has anything to do with any club. Men 
who drink there can afford to drink; 
drink themselves into their graves, if they 
like. It is not likely that the club man’s 
family will ever come to charity, or his 
children be deprived of proper care or 
education because of his drinking. I 
don’t know that society has any business 
interfering with any vice or habit which 
does not entail a specific burden on so- 
ciety. There is this deeper fact, however, 
that just so long as men of wealth, power 
and influence in their respective com- 
munities, are drinking men, no sincere 
help can be expected from them in the 
control or extermination of saloon evils. 
I have seen drinking in their clubs: prose- 
cuting attorneys, judges, other men 
whose business it is to see that laws are 
enforced. The inference is obvious. 

A long course of observation in many 
towns has convinced me that the hours 
between midnight and 6 a. m. are the 
most dangerous in the twenty-four for 
the saloon to keep open. It is during 
those hours that a man gets so drunk 
that he goes to sleep in low-grade saloons 
and wakes up in the alley, robbed of his 
money and perhaps of his clothes. It is 
in those hours that the majority of fights, . 
thefts and killings occur in saloons. It 
is in those hours that a man gets so drunk 
that he doesn’t go home that night, and 
as a consequence perhaps not for several 
nights ; and then perhaps to find himself 
out of a job and his wife gone home to 
her people. And those six hours on Sat- 
urday night—or Sunday morning—are 
the most dangerous in the whole week. 
If the saloon closes at twelve, almost any 
man will go home if he has a home to go 
to. And if he goes home then, he may 
lie around the house Sunday, and go to 
the saloon late in the day or not at all. 
If I were obliged to choose between the 
two, I would close from 12 to 6 a. m. 
Sunday rather than later in the day. Any 
community would get a return out of all 
proportion to the effort involved by 
compelling closing during those hours 
Saturday night, and _ proportionately 
greater, of course, by closing those hours 
every night. In this connection I believe 
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a universal custom of a Monday instead 
of a Saturday paynight would have an 
economic value to society greater than 
any other one thing equally small and 
easy to accomplish. 

Whether it is just or expedient to ex- 
terminate the saloon altogether or not, we 
certainly have a right to regulate it, since 
we regulate other occupations. The first 
and most important of all regulations is 
to close absolutely and inviolably, thru- 
out the whole United States, every night 
at twelve. It is nonsense to say it cannot 
be done. If the police give the order, it 
will be done ; and if the people of this re- 
public cannot control their police forces 
they are unworthy of self-government. 
One necessary feature of any such law is 
that every bar must be exposed to full 
view during closed hours. 

Saloon conditions in Kansas City, Mo., 
are the worst I ever saw among the third- 
rate saloons; the saloonkeepers the most 
brutalized, the saloons the most lawless 
and unregulated. It is an all-night town, 
the saloons never closed from one year’s 
end to another. Men lie all over the 
saloon floors asleep all night, and of 
course their clothes are gone thru regu- 
larly. “Strong-arm” work is a regular 
thing. In this one man catches another 
by the back of the neck with one hand 
and claps the other over his mouth. Then 
a pal goes thru the victim. The saloon- 
keepers know this is going on all the 
time. 

In connection with saloon life in the 
West I want to mention “short chang- 
ing.” In many places in the West they 
run dance halls or concert halls in con- 
nection with the saloon, and the customer 
at these sits down at a table and is served 
by a waiter. It is a regular part of the 
system for these waiters to bring a man 
less change than he is entitled to when 
he pays his bill. They never try this on 
a crowd that comes in together. They 
try it on one fellow alone, or perhaps two, 
particularly when they seem to be half 
soused, so that they will not notice their 
change. If the victim shows himself in 
the least hostiie, he is pounced upon by 
bouncer and waiters, beaten, kicked and 
thrown out. If he applies to a police- 
man, the latter will laugh and say, “Run 
along, little boy,” or, if he insists, will tap 
him over the head with his club. 
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I imagine it is conditions like these— 
the appurtenances of saloons rather than 
the actual drink itselfi—which has given 
the present prohibition movement in this 
country its strength. Many drinking men 
have grown to hate the whole business 
and the way it is conducted, and, despair- 
ing of ever regulating it, have concluded 
that the only way to get back at it is to 
put it out of existence. One other thing 
I believe is influencing such men—the 
awful nature of the beer sold over the 
bar. It has changed abominably in my 


-time, and my experience doesn’t go back 


very many years. A barkeeper who had 
grown gray in the business told me that 
the beer would not keep three days in the 
kegs ; that they had to be extremely care- 
ful to order only the exact amount neces- 
sary, as if they had only one keg too 
much it would spoil. Another said to me. 
“T sell beer all day, but I never drink a 
glass of it; it isn’t fit to drink.” It is a 
burning shame that if the Government 
permits its manufacture it does not com- 
pel a pure product. There is no doubt 
that the hops in America go into beer. 
But there is so much beer and so few 
hops that the latter are used only in spe- 
cial brands such as one finds in clubs— 
brands that cost ten cents for a small bot- 
tle at wholesale. In the common saloons 
a “scuttle,” which holds as much as three 
of these bottles, can be had for five cents. 
which shows the kind of stuff the work- 
ingmen are pouring into their unhappy 
stomachs. 

Now as to the deepest part of the 
whole question; the reason for the sa- 
loon’s attraction. It is not the drink sim- 
ply. A man could just as well order the 
stuff to his house and drink there.- As a 
matter of fact, not one man in a hundred 
drinks alone at home; and when he does 
he is a gone duck. He never recovers. 
It is the social side of it, and the gang. 
or clique element. A certain bunch of 
fellows gets to going to a saloon to play 
cards or other games, not necessarily 
gambling, of an evening; to talk, sing. 
tell stories, have a good time generally. 
They are not drunkards or crooks or 
toughs. They are honest working boys, 
or young fellows in salaried positions. 
Here is where the drink comes in. One 
treats, then another. Each must hold up 
his end and treat in his turn. After a 
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while they begin to feel happy. Cares 
clear away. he world begins to look 
cheerful. They forget their troubles. 
They are having a good time. A fellow 
could take a soft drink each time, and 
some of them do. But he isn’t enjoying 
himself like the rest. The world is just 
the same to him. The songs and stories 
don’t seem uproariously good. After a 
while they get stupid, he gets tired and 
goes home. I have seen many a man 
start in on the soft drink plan. One of 
two things invariably happened to him. 
Either he began to drink alcoholics, or he 
pulled out altogether and stopped going 
to saloons. Soft drinks don’t make a 
man happy. It’s the iiquor makes a man 
think he’s having a gloriously good time. 
After a while he wakes up and finds the 
taste for liquor fixt on him; he can’t 
get along without it; he’s got the appe- 
tite, which, in nine cases out of ten, he 
did not have to start with. 

It is this good time that makes drunk- 
ards; makes it of men who have not the 
slightest taste for liquor when they be- 
gin; who even dislike it and are made 
sick by it. Neither a boy brought up in 


a total abstinence home, nor the boy ac- 
customed to wine at every meal, is safe. 
The latter boy, like the former, may 
reach youth without the taste for liquor. 
He has never drunk enough at the family 


_ table to acquire the appetite. There has 
been no temptation there to over indul- 
gence. But neither method protects the 
boy when he gets into a bunch that gets 
its good times in this way. There are 
mighty few things in this world that 
give a man, particularly a workingman, 
who lives a sordid, ugly life, the happy 
feeling that comes from liquor in a social 
crowd. Itis not the taste of the drink at 
first, it is the happy feeling it gives him. 
By the time he has got sense enough to 
see the consequences, the appetite is too 
often fixt upon him. Then it becomes a 
physical as well as a moral and economic 
question. 

The woman’s side of this question has 
often been written up from the stand- 
point of the wife and mother. I do not 
know, however, as I have ever seen 
brought out the fact that the saloon pre- 
vents many women from marrying at all. 
A young man who has got into the way 
of going to the saloon every night, in 
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such a clique as I have described, finds 
his amusement and entertainment that 
way. He doesn’t go to call on girls, he 
doesn’t spend evenings at their houses, 
take them to dances, shows, and so on. 
Other fellows may get their fun out of 
this sort of thing, but not he. And if he 
does see a girl to whom he would like to 
pay a little attention, he has no money 
and no good clothes. His system cuts 
girls out of lots of good times, which 
would not cost the men nearly as much 
as they spend in saloons. 

The above description, of course, is of 
the workingman’s saloon, the “poor man’s 
club.” In the high grade saloons there is 
a chillier and more formal atmosphere. 
These places have their habitués, like the 
other, but the very fact that they are ex- 
pensive and- attractive places implies that 
they cannot depend on local trade like the 
little neighborhood joints, but cater to a 
big transient custom, which keeps them 
filled with men who are strangers to each 
other. In these places there is no noise, 
no disturbance of any description. In 
some of them there are not even chairs. 
And yet they are tougher than the work- 
ingman’s saloon; tougher because of the 
wine rooms in behind filled with women ; 
still tougher because of the private rooms . 
upstairs where men who are known to 
the place may take women to drink. I 
have in mind now high-class saloons in 
New York. Such a place has a quiet, un- 
obtrusive, concentrated toughness quite 
lacking in the workingman’s little neigh- 
borhood joint. 

Harking back to the workingman’s sa- 
loon once more, the kind I have described 
as the resort of cliques of friends, I want 
to depose my honest belief that if the 
custom of treating could be absolutely 
done away with, drunkenness would al- 
most cease. Any man who begins the 
evening sober, and especially if he has 
not yet acquired the taste for liquor, will, 
if he drinks nothing but what he pays for 
himself, wait a while between drinks. If 
when the bunch sits down to play each 
man would order his own drink, he would 
not order another unless he really wanted 
it. He would play along and talk along 
happily enough, without drinking any 
great amount. Four or five in the even- 
ing would be enough; he would get 
sleepy and go home at a reasonable hour. 
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But with the custom of every man treat- 
ing in turn, as they invariably do, the 
drinks come around so fast that they are 
fairly poured into a man. He gets happy 
very soon, and then he gets drunk, and 
then he gets the appetite fastened on him. 

Now, in combating the saloon, I want to 
register my sincere conviction that there 
is nothing that will take a saloon bunch 
away from the saloon except baseball. 
The masses are crazy over baseball. 
They like it better than the theater, bet- 
ter than any show, better than the saloon. 
On Sundays all thru summer when base- 


hall games are running, the saloons are © 
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emptied. And the men are not only not 
drinking, they are also saving money an< 
sitting out in the open air. I believ: 

Sunday baseball is the strongest enemy 
the saloon has got among saloon habit-: 
ués. The churches fight Sunday amuse 

ments, and are particularly earnest 
against Sunday baseball; and I confess 
that baseball makes a lot of noise. Nev- 
ertheless, baseball is a perfectly clean, de 

cent, innocent amusement, and I solemn] 
register my belief that among drinking 
workingmen it is the saloon’s only com 

petitor. 

New York Ciry. 


New Biblical Manuscripts for America 
BY EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 


[Professor Goodspeed’s chair in Chicago University is that of Biblical and Patriotic 
Greek, and he is one of our most accomplished younger students and writers on Biblical his- 


tory and literature. 


We understand that these manuscripts, and other valuable collections, 


will be given by Mr. Freer to the United States thru the Smithsonian Institution.—Ep1rTor.] 


of manuscripts of the Greek 

Bible that really rival in antiquity 
and worth the most famous codices of 
the continent. The eyes of Old-World 
scholars are now turned for the first time 
to this country as the home of manu- 
scripts of the first importance for bibli- 
cal science, and their discovery is hailed 
on both sides of the sea as the greatest 
event of the kind since Tischendorf 
found the Sinaitic manuscript of the Old 
and New Testaments, nearly fifty years 
ago. 

Not that we have been unrepresented 
in the field of. textual criticism. Ezra 
Abbott, of Cambridge, was so distin- 
guished in such studies as to be called 
upon at the death of Tischendorf to 
serve as his literary executor, and when 
he declined the honor it was another 
American, Caspar Rene Gregory, then 
at the outset of his career, who under- 
took the task, and carried Tischendorf’s 
great edition of the Greek text of the 
New Testament to a notable conclusion. 

In textual scholarship America has 
been creditably represented. But in 
manuscript materials we, have been la- 
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mentably weak. A few cursive manu- 
scripts of the Gospels, none of them 
older than the eleventh century, are to 
be found in our libraries, but such wit- 
nesses carry little weight in the serious 
textual study of today. Since the time 
of Carl Lachmann, textual scholars have 
been turning more and more to the 
ancient uncial manuscripts, as the best 
and purest sources of the true Greek 
text, and of such witnesses this countr) 
has possest not one. But with the pur 
chase last year by Charles L. Freer, 
Esq., of Detroit, of four Greek uncials, 
hitherto quite unknown, a new period in 
our American studies is marked, and 
the known materials for the textual 
restoration of the Septuagint and the 
New Testament receive a notable incre- 
ment. 

These manuscripts, now ascribed by 
the best experts to the fourth, fifth. and 
sixth centuries, first appeared in the au- 
tumn of 1906 in the hands of a well- 
known Cairo dealer in antiques. They 
were seen by Professor Grenfell and Dr. 
Hunt, of Oxford, on their annual pil- 
grimage to the land of the papyri, and 
the British Museum was moving slowly 
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but irresistibly toward their acquisition, 
to divide with the Codex Alexandrinus 
the place of honor in their Hall of Man- 
uscripts, when Mr. Freer, on his way 
around the world, to enlarge his collec- 
tion of vases and curios, learned of them, 
examined them over many a cup of 
Egyptian coffee, in Ali Arabi’s house in 
Gizeh, and finally, for a heavy bag of 
gold Napoleons, secured them and won 
for America a new distinction. Return- 
ing home after his long journey, Mr. 
‘reer submitted his manuscripts to his 
learned friends, who can hardly have be- 
lieved their eyes, we may suppose. Here 
were four ancient uncials, three of them 
in perfect condition, brought unherald- 
ed out of that East which we had sup- 
posed Tischendorf had most effectually 
ransacked for just such treasures; in- 
deed, out of Egypt, to which we go in 
thousands every winter, and where Ger- 
man, French and English scholars, with 
expert knowledge and ample resources, 
are eternally vigilant for just such 
spoils as these. Assured by his chorus 
of scholars of their delight in his acquisi- 
tion, Mr. Freer committed to one of 
them, Professor Henry M. Sanders, the 
grateful, if formidable, task of their 
proper announcement and _ publication. 
Professor Sanders is still in the midst of 
labors which Tischendorf might have 
envied, but he has already given some 
hints of the character of his treasures, 
which decidedly enhance the expecta- 
tions of all students of the Old and New 
Testaments. 

For the text of the New Testament 
five uncial manuscripts are recognized 
to be of conspicuous value, Sinaiticus at 
St. Petersburg, Vaticanus at Rome, 
Alexandrinus at London, the Ephrem 
palimpsest at Paris, and the Codex of 
Bezae at the University of Cambridge. 
These have emerged from obscurity one 
by one and at considerable intervals. 
The first of them to make itself known in 
Europe was the so-called Codex of Beza, 
taken, it is supposed, in the sack of some 
sixteenth century abbey at Lyons or 
Clermont, and given by its new pos- 
sessor to Théodore de Béze, the scholar 
of Lausanne; and afterward the suc- 
cessor of Calvin at Geneva. De Béze, 
or Beza, as he is more commonly called, 
presented the manuscript in 1581 to the 
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University of Cambridge, where it may 
still be seen. It is of the sixth century, 
and exhibits a very curious text, much 
given to paraphrase and interpolation, 
which renders it, while not the best, yet 
certainly the most interesting and prob- 
lematical manuscript of the Gospels and 
Acts thus far known. 

The Alexandrian Codex was the next 
great uncial to make its appearance in 
the West. In 1628 Cyril Lucar, Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, presented it 
to Charles [. of England. Cyril had 
been Patriarch of Alexandria, from 
which city the manuscript seems to have 
come, for it is said to have been given 
in 1098 to the Patriarch of Alexandria. 
From the Royal Library the codex, 
which includes most of the Old Testa- 
ment as well as of the New, passed into 
the newly founded British Museum, of 
which it is still the chief manuscript 
treasure. No biblical manuscript has 
been so long and easily accessible to 
scholars, or has been more thoroughly 
worked over. It was written in the lat- 
ter part of the fifth century. 

The Ephrem palimpsest had lain for 
many years in the Royal Library in Paris, 
presenting the Syriac text of works 
of Ephrem the Syrian, before Pierre Al- 
lix, somewhere about 1700, discovered 
beneath the Syriac, a Greek uncial writ- 
ing of the fifth century, which proved to 
preserve many parts of the Old and 
New Testaments. This stately old man- 
uscript had in the twelth century been 
pulled to pieces and written over with 
the Syriac text of Ephrem. It was not 
until 1840, however, that a young Ger- 
man, named Tischendorf, performed the 
difficult task of deciphering this under- 
writing, and thus first made himself a 
name among scholars. 

The Codex Vaticanus is the best, 
greatest and oldest of biblical manu- 
scripts. All visitors to the Vatican Li- 
brary will remember it as the crowning 
lion there exhibited. There it has lain for 
At any 
rate the earliest list of the Vatican Li- 
brary shows it to have been there about 
the middle of the fifteenth century. But 
this long repose in the cabinets of the 
Vatican was a time of relative obscurity 
for the codex, to which little serious at- 
tention was paid, until Napoleon carried 
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it away in 1809 to Paris, like many 
another- work of art and _ literature. 
There for the first time its great value 
began to be recognized, and from that 
day dates the fame of Vaticanus. Thus 
while long known in the Vatican as an 
old and curious manuscript, the recog- 
nition of its serious worth is not yet a 
century old. The fall of Napoleon re- 
stored it to the Vatiean, where it still 


lies. It dates from the fourth century, 
and presents the text of most of the Old 
and New Testaments with a. purity 
which no other manuscript can equal. 
Just fifty years after Hug had divined 
the true worth of Vaticanus, its great 
rival made its dramatic appearance. 
Tischendorf, of Leipzig, had gone twice 
to the East, searching convents far and 
wide for ancient manuscripts, and bring- 
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ing back no small stock of them. On his 
first journey, in 1844, he visited the Con- 
vent of St. Catherine on Mt. Sinai, and 
found there and secured forty-three great 
parchment sheets of the Old Testament 
in Greek, to which the monks attached 
little value. Recognizing in these a man- 
uscript probably as ancient as the fourth 
century, Tischendorf returned to the 
convent in 1853 and sought in vain for 
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the remainder of the manuscript. It is 
a thrice told tale how on his third visit, 
in 1859, he had given up all hope, and 
was about to leave the mountain, when, 
on the last night of his stay, the Steward 
took him into his cell and showed him, 
wrapped up in a cloth, the Codex Sinaiti- 
cus, written nearly fifteen hundred years 
before for some great church of the 
Christian empire. Sinaiticus, like Vati- 
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canus, contains most of the Greek ‘Bi- 
ble, and it is little behind its great Roman 
rival in antiquity and value. Tischen- 
dorf secured it for the Czar, and it now 
lies in St. Petersburg. 

Almost fifty years have past since 
then, and we are called upon to wit- 
ness another that fairly challenges com- 
parison with it. In the first place, Mr. 
Freer’s manuscripts are four in number, 
in different hands and of different times. 
There is, first, a manuscript of Deute- 
ronomy and Joshua, belonging to the 
fifth or sixth century; a second, of the 
Psalms, of the same general date ; a third, 


of the Gospels, of the fourth or fifth- 


century; and a fourth, of the Pauline 
Epistles and Hetvews, on leaves much 
mutilated and welded by age ‘and damp 
into a solid mass most difficult to sepa- 
rate. Any one of these would be reck- 
oned a most fortunate discovery ; together 
they constitute a priceless treasure, which 
the richest libraries of. Europe might 
covet. 

Whence come these manuscripts? 
Nothing was heard of them until two 
years ago. Certainly they have not long 
been resting in private hands in Egypt, 
unnoticed and untalked of in a land 
where the finding, buying and selling of 
ancient manuscripts in many tongues 
plays no small part. Nor did they, like 
the papyri, spring up out of the earth, 
for such manuscripts have always suf- 
fered from their interment, while three 
of these are in perfect condition. The 
dealer in whose possession they made 
their appearance declared that they 
came from Akhmin, a place from which 
valuable Christian antiquities of many 
kinds have often before come, for exam- 
ple, the fragments of the Gospel and 
Apocalypse of Peter, and of the Greek 
Book of Enoch, in 1886. More he might 
have said, but did not. Yet this is perhaps 
enough to supply a clue, and the modern 
detective instinct asks no more. ForAkh- 
min has recently given us other treasures, 
of a similar time and kind, and the source 
of them may be the source of the Freer 
manuscripts. In 1907 Carl Schmidt re- 
* ported to the Royal: Prussian Academy 
the discovery near Akhmin of a papyrus 
book containing the Epistle of Clement 
of Rome to the Corinthians, in a Coptic 
translation, which was said to have been 
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found by the fellahin among the Chris- 
tian tombs near the town. This book be- 
longed to the fourth century, and was in 
almost perfect condition, being still in its 
ancient covers; and subsequent inquiry 
developed the fact that it had been found 
not in the tombs, but in a neighboring 
convent, and under circumstances of un- 
usual interest. 

On the banks of the Nile, nearly -op- 
posite Akhmin, rise the venerable walls 
of the Der el Abyad, or White Monas- 
tery, oftener called Amba Shenudah, 


.after its great founder, Shenute, or Si- 


nuthius, the father of Coptic Christiani- 
ty and learning. This venerable founda- 
tion in former years gave up not a few 
manuscript treasures to the great conti- 
nental libraries, until all its really valu- 
able books were supposed to have depart- 
ed. When Curzon visited it in 1838 he 
found in the library only half a dozen 
well-thumbed liturgies. But in some re- 
cent repairs, undertaken, it would appear, 
about 1906, its restorers stumbled upon 
a neglected chamber which proves to 
have formed part of its ancient library, 
and here was found the papyrus copy of 
the Epistle of Clement in Coptic, to- 
gether with two other ancient Coptic 
books and some other manuscripts, of 
which no details have been recorded. It 
is significant that the manuscript of 
Clement, like the oldest of, the Freer 
manuscripts, was written inthe. fourth 
century, and it is worth noting that it 
was in that century that. Shenute found- 
ed the White Monastery, A. D. 385. 
Shenute lived from 333 to 451, and it is 
by no means impossible that his eyes once 
looked upon these very manuscripts. The 
other manuscripts that are reported to 
have been found on this occasion are said 
to have been dispersed among the deal- 
ers, and since the Freer uncials come 
from Akhmin, and made their appear- 
ance simultaneously with the others, it is 
difficult to avoid the conviction that they 
too lay not long ago in the dark and se- 
cure- recesses of the White Monastery, 
undisturbed by the vicissitudes of over 
a thousand years. All this is the more 
remarkable when it is remembered that 
the monastery has been repeatedly pil- 
laged and depopulated, and that as re- 
cently as 1812 the Mamelukes sacked it 
and drove away the monks. But it is 
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easy to see how in the course of this tem- 
pestuous history the contents and even 
the existence of this little chamber might 
be lost sight of, only to be revealed by 
accident after the lapse of ages. 

Mr. Freer’s uncial of the Gospels al- 
ready stands out as the most ancient, 
striking and interesting of his four man- 
uscripts. Like the Coptic Clement, it is 
still protected by its ancient covers, 
which are adorned with portraits of the 
four evangelists. It has been proclaimed 
by high authority to rival the Sinaitic 
and Vatican codices in age. In beauty, 
its clear and free uncial character leaves 
nothing to be desired. By great good 
fortune it is complete—a_ distinction 
shared with but seven uncial manuscripts 
of the Gospels, old or young, and with 
but two of equal antiquity, and those the 
two greatest. It contains the four Gos- 
pels in a most unusual order: Matthew, 
John, Luke, Mark, an order exhibited in 
but one other Greek uncial, the eccentric 
Codex of Beza. Its text, moreover, bris- 
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tles with new and curious readings, one 
of which (in Mark 15:15) has already 
attracted wide attention. 

We are only on the threshold of this 
precious library. But it is clear that 
these books are no mere curios. They 
have already called forth serious discus- 
sions in England, Germany and America, 
and have formed the subject of at least 
one slender book. It should be a source 
of patriotic pride that as England, 
France, Italy and Russia have their great 
Biblical manuscripts, now at last Amer- 
ica is nobly represented in this privileged 
and honorable circle, and as the East 
gives up its treasures to the eager hands 
of Western seekers, we may hope that 
Mr. Freer, who is among the first, may 
not be the last to bring to this country 
great manuscript prizes and open the 
way for their publication. We of Amer- 
ica have no great national representatives 
in these fields, as have England, Ger- 
many and France; we must look to pri- 
vate resources and enterprises; and we 
shall not look in vain. : 
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A Child’s Traveling 


BY CONINGSBY WILLIAM DAWSON 


AH, little child, as you lie on my breast, 
Leaning your hair of gold close to my face, 

Flushed in the gathering glow of the West, 
Where shall we travel—to what joyous placer 

Shall we refashion our castles in Spain, 

Or sail to the Indies with Sinbad again, 

Or noiselessly drift to where tired stars wane-- 

Shall it be Africa, Sinbad, or Spain? 

Speak, little child, and together we'll go 

Back to the musical dreamlands we know. 


Dear little child, you have wandered to rest; 
While you are sleeping I wonder and think 

Where you will go, and what lands will be best 
Treading for such baby feet—and I shrink. 

Should they be hillsides of laughter and song, 

Or gardens of mercy and righting of wrong, 

Of weeping or triumph, or love growing 

strong— 

Journeys of shouting, of sorrow or song? 

I can but love you and kiss your gold hair, 

Happy in hoping that Christ may be there. 


Taunton, Mass. 





The Difficulties of the Ottoman 
Constitution 


BY P. G. PAPAZIAN 


[Mr. 


Papazian was for many years paStor of a very large church of Armenians in 


Marash, Western Turkey, and within the year came to this city to take charge of an Armen- 


ian church. 


E need not dwell upon those dif- 
\W ficulties which have their ori- 
gin abroad, particularly in two 
members of the notorious European Con- 
cert. If Russia seems disposed to regard 
the new régime with silent approbation, 
the twofold reason is that King Edward 
with his wonderful tact controls the 
Czar, and the political situation of Rus- 
sia demands a policy of friendship with 
England. As for Germany, she is the 
sorest disappointment to every student of 
Eastern politics who carries a conscience 
within him. Ottoman subjects of all races, 
languages and religions are convinced 
that: from the European side Germany 
has been the chief inspiration of the pol- 
icy which has achieved the slaughter of 
the Armenians, the systematic persecu- 
tion of the Liberal Turks, the humiliation 
of little Greece, the devastation of Mace- 
donia, and much else which must be 
recorded in letters of blood. The amaz- 
ing events of the past month must have 
disconcerted the German Emperor, who, 
however, feels himself impotent in the 
presence of a successful revolution. 

The chief difficulty in the path of the 
Ottoman Constitution must be sought in 
the composite character of the people, 
rather peoples, upon whom a new order 
of things is bestowed so unexpectedly. 

The population of the Ottoman Em- 
pire represents a mixture of peoples for 
which it is hard to find a parallel in the 
East. The Turks, who are the ruling 
class, betray their Tartar origin by their 
speech and physiognomy. The Circas- 
sians, a pure Caucasian stock, differ from 
the Turks in all racial qualities. The 
Kurds, who are chiefly centered in the 
eastern and mountainous regions, are as 
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unlike the Turks in language, history, in 
temperament, as any two races can be. 
The Arabs, who occupy all the provinces 
to the south, and have even imposed their 
tongue upon a wide section of the em- 
pire, are wider apart from the Turks in 
color, in character, in costume, in senti- 
ment, than the English are from the 
French. The only force holding these 
races together is the fact of a common 
religion—Islam—which, however, is fast 
waning in strength as a bond of organic 
unity. The Armenians, who are the most 
progressive of the Christian nationalities, 
are found in largest numbers in the prov- 
inces of Van, Bitlis, Harput and in Ci- 
licia of ancient geography, with the larg- 
est colony settled in the metropolis of the 
empire. The Greeks inhabit the coast 
towns of the Mediterranean and are dlis- 
persed thruout Asia Minor. It is hard 
to analyze the genealogy of the modern 
Syrian, who is a large factor in the prov- 
inces of Damascus and Beirut. And, of 
course, there are Jews scattered all over 
the country. 

Each of this multitude of races is dis- 
tinguished by a distinct language or dia- 
lect of its own. The Turkish, while the 
tongue of the conqueror, is by no means 
the universal language of the Sultan's 
dominions. Yemen, Palestine, Syria, Mes- 
opotamia, as far north as Aleppo, con- 
verse in the tongue of Arabia. The 
Kurd’s language is as alien to the civil- 
ized world as it was to Xenophon’s 
marching columns. The Greek and the 
Armenian each adheres to his ancestral 
tongue and resorts to the use of Turkish 
strictly for purposes of business. The 
sons of Jacob are the only race who 
readily adopt the dialect of the district 
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where they may happen to live. The Ot- 
tomans have never had the courage to 
impose their own language upon the sub- 
ject races as Russia has done, nor do 
they possess the faculty of assimilation 
exhibited to such high degree by the 
United States. The logical resuit is the 
unique phenomenon that within the Ot- 
toman Empire the language of the State 
is not the language of the entire land, 
and there is no one tongue common to 
thevarious peoples who have been thrown 
together within the bounds of the empire. 
The new Constitution rendered in the 
official language is simply incomprehen- 
sible nearly to one-half of the population 
of Asiatic Turkey. If the forthcoming 
Parliament is to discuss and legislate in 
Turkish, as it must, the reports of the 
Constantinople press will be quite as in- 
telligible in some provinces of the in- 
terior as if they were written in Latin or 
Chinese. 

The situation is complicated by a fur- 
ther grouping of the races upon the 
basis of religion, which tends to degen- 
erate to sheer fanaticism. The Turk, the 
Kurd and the Circassian have embraced 
the faith of the Arab—Islam. Their 
motto is, “There is no God but God, and 
Mohammed is His Prophet.” The Jew 
is the man whom all climates and cen- 
turies have known. As for the Christian 
population, they are divided into as many 
camps as there are races. Each claims 
its own national Church, its sacred lan- 
guage, its Fathers and saints, its fasts and 
feasts. Religious fanaticism has always 
been a cause of friction among the races 
inhabiting Turkey. Many of the ring- 
leaders of the Armenian massacres were 
inflamed into rapine and murder by re- 
ligious hatred against the “Giaours.” 
And many Greeks and Armenians are 
satisfied that the Turk with his religion 
is a proper subject for sacred hatred. 
The Turkish is nicknamed “the enemy’s 
language.” The present writer has often 
been stigmatized as “unpatriotic” for 
daring to preach that a true Christian can 
and should love the Turk. We surmise 
that the Constitutionalists may suffer 
many shocks of surprise before the peo- 
ple of the land can be cured of the sin of 
fanaticism. 

Both tradition and law have recog- 
nized and perpetuated these racial and 
religious discriminations which frequent- 
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ly have caused alienation and animosity 
between the governing and the governed. 
When Constantinople was captured in 
1453 the victorious Sultan conferred cer- 
tain semi-religious privileges upon the 
Christian communities, hoping thereby 
to win the newly acquired subjects into 
grateful loyalty toward the Ottoman 
throne. So we find today several na- 
tional Churches, each representing a defi- 
nite race of people—Armenian, or Greek, 
or Chaldaic, etc.—each provided with a 
constitution relating to matters of re- 
ligion and education, each headed by an 
ecclesiastic functionary thru whom the 
Sublime Porte conveys the imperial will 
to the people of that race. Even the 
Protestant Church is organized as a sep- 
arate “nation,” furnished with a chan- 
cery at Constantinople. Indeed, in the 
vocabulary of the Ottoman Monarchy, 
Millet (nation) signifies a race or com- 
munity of people identified with a certain 
ecclesiastical body and provided with a 
religious code. During the reign of Sul- 
tan Hamid these various codes have been 
of little value except for the antiquarian. 
Moslem and Christian, official and civil- 
ian, priest and pastor, all alike were 
taught by a strenuous process of cate- 
chism to accept the sovereign’s pleasure 
as lawenough for anybody. It is quite sig- 
nificant that the initiation of a new order 
of things at once has revived the slum- 
bering spirits. No sooner does the Sul- 
tan promulgate anew the Civil Constitu- 
tion of 1876 than the various Christian 
Millets speak out one after another, beg- 
ging for the restoration of their neglect- 
ed codes. It remains to be seen how an 
Imperial Parliament which is to legis- 
late for a perfect conglomerate of races 
loosely held together can reconcile the 
civil and fiscal and military interests of 
the empire at large with the traditional 
rights and privileges, ecclesiastical and 
educational, of the several communities 
comprising it. 

The military problem, in particular, is 
a serious one. All Christians and Jews 
have scrupulously been kept away from 
serving in the army and navy, which has 
been considered the religious prerogative 
of the peoples professing Islam. Moslems 
have furnished the soldier, while Chris- 
tians the money. Is the new Parliament 
to make the Christian youth eligible for 
military service? (Can the Moslem con- 
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science be brought to acquiesce to such 
a fundamental departure from the law 
and the prophets? Will it be possible to 
enlist the Armenian and the Kurd, the 
Turk and the Greek, in the same regi- 
ment? 

Such being the situation within the 
empire, the Liberal Turkish party who 
have forced the Sultan to resuscitate the 
Constitution of Midhat Pasha must ex- 
pect to encounter the greatest difficulty, 
not in the possible attitude of Europe, 
nor in the reluctance of the Ottoman 
Sovereign, but in the heterogenous char- 


acter of the population of the land. The - 


Ottoman Empire is not a consolidated 
body. It never was. Strictly speaking, 
it may not be called the Turkish Empire. 
The Turks have overcome, but have 
never coriquered, the country. They 


constitute a bare majority in Asiatic 
Turkey (not to speak of the European 
slice), but certainly have neither the nu- 
merical nor the military strength to rule 
the subject races if these should unite. 
The Sultans have never enjoyed the loy- 
alty and confidence of a unified kingdom. 


This fact is a piece of misfortune for 
the Turk. It is also a necessary conse- 
quence of certain traits of the Ottoman 
character. The Turkish race clearly 
lacks the assimilating faculty which has 
made the Anglo-Saxon stock the con- 
queror of continents. The American 
stomach annually digests about a million 
aliens from a hundred different coun- 
tries without sensibly suffering from 
dyspepsia. but the Turk, after centuries 
of occupation in three continents and 
with all the advantages of numbers, arms 
and religion on his side, has yet to 
absorb the first race under his yoke. 
And, judging from a long past, the Otto- 
man Empire might continue to exist in 
its present form almost indefinitely, with- 
out, however, incorporating its com- 
posite population into a unified and or- 
ganic body. Evidently the task con- 
fronting the new régime is how to culti- 
vate the confidence and secure the co- 
operation of the various and heterogene- 
ous people of the land as to evolve a 
new and homogeneous empire. The past 
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has utterly failed to accomplish this b) 
the force of arms. Let us hope and pray 
that the Constitution may prove a more 
effective weapon. 

Meanwhile all is not dark. There are 
unmistakably some encouraging signs 
accompanying the launching of the Con- 
stitution. It enjoys the unqualified sup- 
port of the two Western powers of 
Europe, England and France, which are 
the truest friends of constitutional mon 
archy. The Liberal Turkish party, who 
providentially are put at the helm, are 
endeavoring to disarm the deeply rooted 
Christian prejudice by delightful demon- 
strations of fraternity. All classes and 
conditions of men, including the Turks, 
are agreed that absolutism has wrought 
irreparable ruin to each and all alike. 
The whole land is crying for respite. 

Under the circumstances the plain 
duty of every person who has the wel- 
fare of Turkey at heart is to spare the 
new régime any unnecessary frictions. It 
would be a misdirected and futile patriot- 
ism on the part of the Young Turks to 
demand the evacuation of Egypt, which, 
in British hands, is saved for all the civ- 
ilized world. Let us beware of alienat- 
ing the best champion of reforms in Tur- 
key. And the Armenians ought to aban- 
don any Utopian dreams of indepen- 
dence or any lingering revengeful temper 
against their late oppressors, and extend 
a cordial hand of fellowship to their 
Turkish compatriots. The Christians 
ought to be willing to give their sons for 
service under the Turkish flag. Even 
the religious codes of all ecclesiastical 
bodies should be sacrificed willingly for 
the privilege of Ottoman citizenship un- 
der a constitutional monarchy. Let us 
give the dearly bought civil constitution 
a fair chance to save the tottering em- 
pire. 

We, on our part, are quite resigned to 
seek the redemption of Armenia and 
Macedonia in the larger redemption of 
all Turkey. 

It may be the will of Allah to employ 
the Turk to save the Christian together 
with the Moslem. He is the Lord of all 
the universe, says the Sacred Qoran. 
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Why the Difference? 


BY W. A. WOODBRIDGE, D.D. 


N the afternoon of Tuesday, Au- 
gust 11th, returning to Ports- 


mouth, Va., from a trip to Old 
Point, on a cross street I saw a small as- 
semblage of women evidently deeply in- 
terested in something that was occur- 
ring; further on I saw a large crowd of 
men in the street and on the sidewalks. 
| asked a negro man standing in his own 
door what the gathering was about. He 
replied in a reserved, non-committal way 
that a policeman had been killed. Passing 
on I saw the body of the slain officer ly- 
ing on the pavement and covered with a 
sheet ; near by was a small pool of blood. 
There was little of excitement among the 
men gathered, several of whom were ne- 
groes, 

Inquiry brought out 
facts: : 
A negro named Strong had beaten and 
otherwise maltreated his wfie. She had 
sworn out a warrant for his arrest. The 
officer who had gone to serve the warrant 
and make the arrest was resisted ; a strug- 


the following 


gle ensued; in some way the negro got 
the pistol of the officer ; three shots were 
fired, two of them taking effect—the po- 
liceman was slain; the negro fled, was 
pursued, but eluded his pursuers; blood- 
hounds were put on his trail, but soon 


lost it. Possibly he was within a large 
vacant house near by, or maybe he was 
hidden in some house on the next block, 
where only negroes lived. 

I sat on a doorstep and watched 
“the mob” gather. According to press 
reports in the next morning’s papers in 
other cities, a “race war” impended. It 
was a wonderful mob, gradually develop- 
ing, growing larger rapidly. Its compo- 
sition was without regard to age, sex, 
color or social conditions. Men, women 
and children; white and colored. Some 
came on wheels; several automobiles 
tended to give eminent respectability to 
the assemblage—to “the mob.” 

That morning, in a near-by suburb, an 
old white woman, past seventy-five, had 
been “criminally assaulted” by a young 
negro, who, his fiendish purpose accom- 
plished, had escaped and was still at large. 
Conditions were certainly favorable for 
the inauguration of a “‘race war.” 

_ But as the shades of night began to 
fall my mob began to disintegrate. The 


women and children turned homeward ; 
the colored contingent by ones and twos 
past into the gathering darkness. Quite 
a number of white men lingered in the 
yard of the vacant house, exchanging the- 
ories. Anon there would be a flash of 
light as one would strike a match with 
which to light a cigaret or relight his 
pipe. Suddenly there was the measured 
tread of soldiery; a battalion of militia 
past by, and then surrounded the suspect- 
ed locality. Later two of them ordered 
all persons from the sidewalks. The few 
women and children that remained went 
home. The war of races was over for 
that day. 

On the following Friday, August 14th, 
the negro who had committed the un- 
namable crime was arrested and lodged in 
the jail in Portsmouth. That night, about 
midnight, a mob assembled to storm the 
jail and lynch the prisoner. But the 
mayor was there, as were the police, and, 
I think, a military company. The mob, 
as is the way of mobs, was very deter- 
mined. The prisoner was taken from the 
jail and quietly taken across the river to 
Norfolk and lodged in the jail there. A 
number of the rioters were arrested and 
let go under heavy bail. Then the sec- 
ond mob adjourned sine die, and the war 
was again over. The slayer of the police- 
man is still at large. 

So far as my information goes, not one 
colored citizen was maltreated during this 
season of reasonable excitement. 

The following, which I clip from the 
Norfolk Landmark, will indicate the feel- 
ing of the colored people of the vicinity 
in its bearing on the relation between the 
races in Eastern Virginia. The Norfolk 
Colored Baptist Association concludes a 
series of resolutions admirably drawn up 
thus: 

“We especially congratulate Mayor Reed, of 
Portsmouth, Va., for the prompt manner in 
which he proceeded to put down and hold in 
check imminent mob violence, and his steady 
determination to enforce law and order; also 
the thanks of this meeting are extended to his 
Excellency, the Honorable Governor of the 
State, for his manly response to the petition 
of the Mayor, and to all the good citizens, who 
are trying to preserve peace and harmony be- 
tween the races, and to them we beg to offer 
the assurance that we stand ready to assist in 
any legitimate way the enforcement of the law, 
and the punishment of criminals.” 
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What is known of the “race war” in 
the city where lies the body of the “great 
Emancipator” THE INDEPENDENT’S read- 
ers have gathered from the columns of 
the daily press. But that is not a “race 
war,” but is a bitter, cruel, relentless, 
causeless hounding of innocent, helpless 
people, simply because they are colored. 
The mob killed, ravaged and burned the 
homes of innocent people. 
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Virginia and Illinois—in the one State 
the meditated vengeance was against th« 
individual who had committed the crime 
for which he knew he must die, if not at 
the hands of the mob, then by law. In 
Illinois an individual crime that deserved 
the death penalty was the occasion of an 
outbreak against a race. 

Why the difference? 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


What Must Follow the Hague 
Conference 


BY W. T. STEAD 


{Mr. Stead has given, as much thought and energy to peace and peace conferences 


as any other living man.—Ebi1rTor.] 


HE Hague Conference last year did 
:% much more than it received any 
Altho it did much, it 
What was begun at 


credit for. 
began still more. 


The Hague in the four arduous months 


in which the representatives of the gov- 
ernments met in council awaits develop- 
ment. The seed was sown by the Con- 
ference; it is for the governments and 
the peoples who were there represented 
to foster its growth. This is especially 
the task of the American people. For 
the Conference was an attempt but par- 
tially conscious of humanity to create a 
World State on what may be roughly but 
truthfully described as American princi- 
ples. The European idea of the relations 
of states is that of anarchy tempered by 
force. The American idea is that of fed- 
eration controlled by jaw. The underly- 
ing objective of the Conference of The 
Hague is to substitute for the European 
anarchical idea the American conception 
of federal union, in which free independ- 
ent sovereign states, by mutual consent, 
agree to erect a great harmonious state- 
fabric, in which the last word will be that 
of the Judge, and not that of the Soldier. 

Nor have the Americans been untrue to 
their trust. Since the Conference was 
dissolved nothing has been done by any 
other nation in the world save the Ameri- 
cans to give further form and substance 
to the federal idea. The creation of the 
Central American Federation is a great 
achievement of creative statesmanship 


which will ever redound to the credit of 
the present Administration. Nor is that 
the only step which has been taken in the 
same direction by the United States. The 
American Government is the only Power 
which has set itself diligently to work to 
frame arbitration treaties with other na- 
tions. These treaties, several of which 
have already received the sanction of the 
Senate, while others are still in process of 
negotiation, are signs that the intelligent 
interest which Mr. Root has taken in the 
subject has not slackened. 

These are but the beginnings of things 
to come. The first great unfinished task 
of the Conference was the elaboration of 
a project of an International Court of 
Arbitral Justice. The idea was accepted 
by all the Powers. The scheme for the 
constitution and procedure of the court 
was agreed to with equal unanimity, with 
one important exception. At the Con- 
ference it was impossible to obtain 
unanimity for any scheme for selecting 
judges. An irreconcilable difference ap- 
peared between advocates of the sover- 
eign right of every state, regardless of its 
might or its area, to an equal voice in the 
selection of judges, and the advocates of 
what may be described as the principle of 
force, who maintained that the Powers 
which dominated the world at present by 
virtue of their strength and wealth 
should be allowed corresponding dom- 
inance in the nomination of the judges 
of this world tribunal. The question as 
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to how the judges should be elected was 
declared insoluble by the Conference, but 
it was relegated to the attention of the 
forty-four governments therein repre- 
sented. The first duty which lies imme- 
diately before all the governments, and 
especially before the Government of the 
United States, which took an honorable 
initiative at The Hague in proposing the 
constitution of the court, is to consider 
whether, with the inner light of the dis- 
cussions of last year, it is possible for 
them to devise some scheme which would 
reconcile the opposing views. There is 
reason to believe that after the period of 
reflection which began when the Confer- 
ence ended, Mr. Root and Dr. Barbosa, 
to mention two of the leading minds 
which have been engaged upon the con- 
sideration of this problem, may have dis- 
covered some method by which the idea 
of state sovereignty may be harmonized 
with the actual facts of the aggregation 
of force which makes eight or nine Pow- 
ers practically the rulers of the world. It 
is quite possible for the American Repub- 
lics to take the project of The Hague 
Conference and set up a Court of Arbi- 
tral Justice, according to the constitution 
and with the procedure approved at The 
Hague, for their own use, without wait- 
ing for the adhesion of the other Powers. 
The Court can be brought into being 
without waiting for the unanimous as- 
sent of all the Governments. It is always 
within the sovereign discretion of any 
state to deprive itself and its subjects of 
the advantages of such an International 
Court of Arbitral Justice. If it does not 
agree to come in, it can stand outside. 
There are many advantages which might 
arise from an initiative of this kind being 
taken in the western hemisphere. Pub- 
lic sentiment in the Americas is much 
more advanced in the direction of inter- 
national arbitration than it is in the older 
world. If the Americas decided to bring 
the Court of Arbitral Justice into being, 
it is probable that several of the smaller 
European states, and possibly some of 
the Asiatic, might adhere, and in this way 
a Court might be created which would 
represent the whole of the western 
world and all the more advanced nations 
in Europe. There is nothing to bar 
progress in this direction except an agree- 
ment as to selection of judges. Should 
the initiative be taken west of the At- 
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lantic, the seat of the International Arbi- 
tral Court_of Justice would naturally be 
in the iedk tedlnnes in the western hemi- 
sphere, instead of being located, as pro- 
posed, at The Hague. This is an addi- 
tional inducement to the American people 
to take an initiative in the matter. 

The second subject upon which the 
Hague Conference ripened opinion with- 
out arriving at unanimous decision to 
act was that of obligatory arbitration. 
In principle all the governments accept- 
ed obligatory arbitration; but thirty-one 
Powers, including the United States and 
Great Britain, were in favor of establish- 
ing this principle by a general world- 
wide treaty, while the minority, headed 
by Germany, objected to a world-wid- 
treaty, and declared their conviction that 
more rapid progress toward universal 
obligatory arbitration would be made by 
separate treaties between each other. 
Germany was the chief champion of the 
latter idea. Baron Marschall was never 
weary of jnveighing against the idea that 
the petty Central American Republics 
could be treated on the same footing as 
the greater civilized states of the world. 
After innumerable discussions and many 
efforts to arrive at a unanimous agree- 
ment upon the basis of a general treaty, 
it was found at the end that thirty-one 
Powers were willing to accept obligatory 
arbitration upon only eight subjects, many 
of which were only of small importance. 
It was generally understood, altho not 
publicly declared, that the thirty-one 
Powers who found themselves in agree- 
ment would be -invited by the French 
Government to enter into a_ general 
treaty among themselves, which might, 
in the first instance,,be limited to the eight 
points upon which agreement had been 
arrived at, but which could be capable of 
infinite extension by the addition of other 
articles as public opinion ripened. France 
has as yet made no sign of any intention 
to move in that direction, hut should the 
French delay much longer, it would be 
well for the American Government to 
move toward practical action. 

It may be well here to explain the dif- 
ference between international arbitration 
as it at present exists and the new system 
which would be created if the Court of 
Arbitral Justice were constituted, and 
thirty-one or any greater or smaller 
number of Powers bound themselves to 
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submit questions in dispute without rais- 
ing the reserves which they maintain for 
all other subjects affecting national 
honor and independence, or vital national 
interests. At present, even when nations 
have entered into a treaty of obligatory 
arbitration between themselves, if either 
of the parties refuses to go to arbitration 
there is no appeal to any outside author- 
ity, whereas, after the Court of Arbitral 
Justice had been created and was in ses- 
sion, if any Power that was a party to 
a treaty of obligatory arbitration, general 
or particular, were to refuse to arbitrate 
a dispute on any of the subjects included 
in that treaty, the other disputant would 
appeal to the International Court of 
Arbitration, which could summon the 
recalcitrant Power to submit to its juris- 
diction. The changes foreshadowed by 


the Hague Conference would make all 
the difference between the voluntary 
agreement of private persons to arbitrate 
when it suits them, and the obligation 
under which all citizens are liable to be- 
ing summoned, against their will, to 


prove the justice of their case when any 
dispute arises. 

These two questions—the constitution 
of a Court of Arbitral Justice and the 
framing of a general Treaty of Obliga- 
tory Arbitration—are immeasurably the 
most important tasks which were be- 
queathed by the Conference t@ the gov- 
ernments of the world. The sooner they 
are taken in hand the better. By no 
government and by no people can they be 
taken in hand more appropriately than 
by the Government and people of the 
United States. 

Compared with the importance of the 
Court of Arbitral Justice and obligatory 
arbitration, the other tasks which the 
Conference left over for the governments 
to take in hand are comparatively small. 
They relate chiefly to the regulation of 
the laws of war, and in the civilized 
world war is more and more becoming 
abnormal and exceptional. The great 
problem is not how to regulate war, but 
how to prevent its occurrence. Never- 
theless, as even in the best regulated 
world state—much more in a world state 
that is still in embryo—wars may occur, 
it is necessary to provide in advance for 
contingencies which, however disagree- 
able, may nevertheless be inevitable. The 
British Government has intimated its in- 


tention to summon a conference of the 
leading maritime Powers in the autumn 
of this year, for the purpose of ascertain 
ing whether or not it is possible to arriv« 
at a general understanding as to the law: 
of maritime warfare, which are to Ix 
administered by the International 'Court 
constituted at The Hague for the pur 
pose of settling questions arising out 0! 
naval warfare. At present there is no 
code for the International Court to ad 
minister. The Hague Conference made 
very satisfactory progress in the way of 


‘codifying some laws of naval warfare, 


but upon certain questions, it was dis 
covered, it was impossible to arrive at 
unanimity at The Hague. 

The irreconcilable differences which 
rendered action impossible at The Hague 
were those which existed between the 
great Powers themselves, and it is a very 
moot question whether, when the non- 
maritime Powers are excluded and the 
chief disputants meet in London, they 
will be any more disposed to mutual con- 
cession than when they debated in the 
presence of the representatives of all the 
governments of the world. However 
that may be, it is the duty of the govern- 
ments to consider very seriously between 
now and the meeting of the conference 
in the autumn whether, by pourparlers 
among themselves, they can arrive at 
some kind of preliminary understanding. 
which the limited conference can discuss, 
and which, if approved, can then be sub 
mitted to a conference of all the Powers. 

The questions which will come up at 
the limited naval conference are chiefly 
three: Firstly, the law of contraband: 
secondly, the law of blockade; an 
thirdly, the rights and duties of neutrals 
in the case of naval war. 

The question of contraband was ai- 
vanced materially to a settlement by the 
discussions at The Hague. Twenty-six 
of the forty-four Powers voted with Eng- 
land in favor of the total abolition of the 
law of contraband, and Great Britain was 
sufficiently in earnest on the subject to 
propose to those who voted with her that 
they should enter at The Hague into a 
general treaty among themselves for the 
abolition of the law of contraband. -This. 
however, was vehemently resisted by 
Germany and Russia, and when the pro- 

sal was put to the vote the Republic of 

aiti was the only power that signified 
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its willingness to enter into such a treaty 
at that moment. The proposal, therefore, 
was dropped, but it will come up again 
in the autumn. In the course of the dis- 
cussions at The Hague, the American 
delegates show a distinct tendency to ap- 
proximate to the views of Great Britain. 
They were willing to abolish altogether 
what is called conditional contraband, and 
to limit the law of contraband solely to 
arms and munitions of war. It would 
be of hopeful augury for the success of 
the Conference of great naval powers in 
the autumn if the American Government 
could approximate still further toward 
the British position, and the two Powers 
could agree upon submitting a joint pro- 
posal on the subject to the other naval 
powers. Rs 
On the question of blockade an agree- 
ment is also possible. The American and 
British governments have hitherto main- 
tained that, when the blockade of any 
port has been declared, the blockading 
Power has the right to seize any ship the 
moment it leaves any port in any part of 
the world which it has reason to believe 
intends to run the blockrde. Other Pow- 


ers regard this as a monstrous interfer- 
ence with the free navigation of the 
seas. and it was proposed at the Con- 
ference, that the right of capture of 


any suspected blockade-runner should 
be limited to a zone limited to a 
certain number of miles from the block- 
aded port. At first Great Britain 
absolutely refused to listen to any such 
limitation of the right of capture, but to- 
ward the close of the Conference a dis- 
position was manifested on the part of the 
British delegates to assent to a definition 
of a zone of capture limited to twenty- 
four hours’ steaming, by the swiftest 
steamer, from the blockaded port. This 
would limit the zone of capture to a dis- 
tance of 700 to 800 miles from the block- 
aded port. As all the Powers are agreed 
that blockade-runners may be captured, 
and as the only difference arose as to the 
point at which such capture may be ad- 
mitted, the later British suggestion af- 
fords reasonable hope that this question 
may be satisfactorily settled. But it is 
one which should be engaging the atten- 
tion of the State Department, and one 
which should become the subject of ne- 
gotiation between the Secretary of State 
and the naval Powers whom it most af- 
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fects. As to the third question, that of the 
rights and duties of neutral Powers, there 
was at one time some prospect that the 
Conference would itself draw up a code 
upon that subject which would be accept- 
ed with unanimity. The Fifth Conven- 
tion of the Conference embodies the 
agreement which was arrived at, but it 
was objected to by England and Japan as 
being much too vague. They reserved 
their assent to it, and it may be regarded 
as an open question. 

It is too early to speak of the duty of 
preparing for the next Conference, which 
ought to meet in 1915. In 1913 a pre- 
paratory committee was to be appointed 
by the Powers to consider the program 
of the Third Conference, which would 


then be carefully studied by their respect- 


ive’ governments with a view to legis- 
lative action in 1915. The Conference 
evaded the question of how that prepara- 
tory committee had to be constituted. 
The right of initiative to summon such a 
committee and to summon the subsequent 
Conference was recognized as belonging 
to Russia. The task of the Emperor in 
issuing invitations to the Conference will 
be governed by the precedents of the two 
previous Conferences, but he has no rule, 
guidance or precedent to indicate who 
should be invited to form the preliminary 
committee. Should it be a committee of 
all the Powers? In that case the com- 
mittee would practically be a world-wide 
Conference, in which the representatives 
of forty-four states would practically de- 
cide what the subsequent larger Confer- 
ence should do. 

This, however, is not a matter of press- 
ing importance. Sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof, and it is too soon to 
discuss in 1908 what should be done in 
1913. I only mention it as one of the 
legacies left by the Conference to the 
governments which it represented. 

There are other questions of minor im- 
portance upon which a good deal might 
be said, but at present it is unnecessary 
to obscure the broad outlines which I have 
roughly sketched in this article. I have 
confined myself to the work which has 
been specifically relegated to the action 
of the governments. I have said nothing 
as to the not less important duty which 
the Conference advised should be under- 
taken by the peoples. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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Russia’s Message 


THE profound impression made by 
William English Walling’s articles on 
Russia, which have appeared in THE 
INDEPENDENT, is concentrated and inten- 
sified by his book,’ which stands unique 
in the large and ever increasing inter- 
national literature on Russia. It is not 


vastation and slaughter; the struggles, 
hopes and aspirations of the revolution- 
ists, and the varying phases of the pro- 
tracted war of liberation. Walling has 
been too closely identified with the revo- 
lutionary movement to be able to write 
with impartial aloofness. He fights as 
he writes. He pleads passionately for 


A RUSSIAN PEASANT. 


From Walling’s “Russian Message.” 


merely an exposition of Russian condi- 
tions—the tragic misery of 100,000,000 
peasants, ever exposed to the certainty of 
periodically recurring famines; the de- 
structive rule of 130,000 landlords acting 
thru one of the most ruthless despotisms 
known to history; the suppression of 
every form of free human act‘vity, ex- 
cepting that of official debauchery, de- 

1Russia’s Messace. The True’ World Import. of 
the Revolution. By William English Walling. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $3.00. 
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the Russian revolution as a matter of the 
highest import to the world’s civilization 
and progress. 


Very few foreign observers have 
evinced so wide a knowledge of the vari- 
ous phases of Russian life and thought, 
and no foreigner has so completely 
assimilated unto himself the modes of 
thought and feeling, the entire psychol- 
ogy, of cne of the Russian parties. The 
American Walling has transformed him- 
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self into a typical Russian Social Revo- 
lutionist—that militant representative of 
the enlightened peasants, small middle 
class and intellectuals, with his inextin- 
guishable faith in the peasantry, his sub- 
lime eagerness for action without regard 
to personal consequences, and his impa- 
tience with all theories that might by any 
chance weaken his firm resolve to dare 
and again to dare. Walling is as confi- 
dent a believer in the revolutionary possi- 
bilities of the peasants and in the social- 
istic possibilities of their village com- 
munities as ever narodnik (populist) 
was; hence his deep-seated aversion to 
Marxism as a system of thought and 
action. He repeatedly states that every 
important act in the revolutionary drama 
has hitherto proceeded from the indus- 
trial wageworkers. But when the revo- 
lutionary energy of the latter is on the 
wane he turns to the peasants as the 
mainstay of the revolution, owing to the 
sheer weight of their numbers and the 
preponderance of agriculture in the 
Russian economy. But the scattered, 
incoherent . peasant revolts have been 
stamped out with blood and fire. Wal- 
ling thereupon pins his hope to the 
efforts at drilling and organizing the vil- 
lagers into a revolutionary militia capable 
of offering simultaneous widespread re- 
sistance. The guerrilla warfare has died 
out, and he begins to hope that the in- 
domitable religious sectaries “may prove, 
after all, the most insuperable obstacle 
the Government has to meet.” Driven to 
extremities, he draws comfort even from 
the Government’s cunningly devised 
scheme of dividing the peasants by creat- 
ing a small class of well-to-do farmers. 
This new class, he opines, may yet be 
turned into bitter foes of the Govern- 
ment, to which they are obliged to pay 
annual instalments on their increased 
allotments. 

We have considered it necessary to 
point out the fundamental principle un- 
derlying Walling’s entire conception of 
the course of the Russian revolution. 
With the Russian Social Revolutionists 
he holds that there is no objective limita- 
tion to the human will; that man is capa- 
ble of choosing his environment, and 
that, consequently, every man and every 
social class may become an active pro- 
moter of the revolution, This neces- 
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sarily leads to a denial of systematic 
thought and to a disregard of historical 
facts. Walling certainly knows that 
there have taken place in Russia innum- 
erable peasant revolts, some of them 
most formidable jacqueries, involving 
the loss of hundreds of thousands of 
lives. He also knows that the sectarian 
resistance to the State Church is almost 
as old as the peasants’ resistance to the 
landlord State. But Czarism was not 
seriously shaken until the advent of mod- 
ern industry, with all that it implies. 
That no revolution can be victorious 
without the co-operaion of the peasants, 
of whom the sectaries form but a frac- 
tion, is a proposition so obvious as to 
need no enlarging upon. For the rest, 
the Russian revolution is a phenomenon 
so vast that no single mind or book can 
possibly compass it, but Russia’s Mes- 
sage is the best exposition of it that has 
yet appeared in our language. 


2s 
Alice Freeman Palmer 


In the biography of his wife,* Pro- 
fessor Palmer, while never losing his fine 
reserve, has yet made vivid her strong 
and beautiful personality. One might ask 
for more of such incident and anecdote 
as he has used, but the effect of Profes- 
sor Palmer’s method, different from ‘that 
usual to the biographer, is so impressive 
that one would hesitate to add anything 
to his carefully planned chapters. The 
book has itself the quality inherent, evi- 
dently in its subject, of looking at life in 
the large, of making little of details, save 
as they bear a spiritual significance. 

The life of one noted in the history of 
the movement for the higher education of 
women recalls the life of Mary Lyon, and 
of other women of the earlier generation. 
and shows the stride taken in fifty years. 
The women of the earlier day worked in 
poverty always, amid unsympathetic on- 
lookers, hampered by lack of competent 
helpers, as well as by lack of funds, and 
hampered yet more by old ideas, which 
only time and success in new ventures 
could remove. Mrs. Palmer trod a path 
not smooth, but at least broken, and 
where her executive ability could have 
wide scope, where understanding greeted 





*Arice FREEMAN PALMER. By G. H. Palmer. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 
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her endeavors, and enthusiasm her suc- 
cess. Indeed, she stood much where any 
man engaged in kindred work would 
stand, dealt with difficulties of a like type. 
succeeded as a man of equal ability 
would, and came forth the broad-minded. 
poised, gracious, buoyant character that 
such a training and experience should 
evolve. After two years teaching in the 
West, Alice Freeman, a graduate of Mich- 
igan University, was called to Wellesley, 
as teacher of history. Her great personal 
power was quickly apparent, and when 
after three years a change was made in 
the faculty of the young college, its guid- 
ance in the shaping and decisive years 
was put into the hands of this girl of 
twenty-six. She married and left Wel- 
lesley after six years of service, six years 
that carried the college thru the danger- 
ous period after the death of its founder 
and first administrator, and determined 
the form of its later development. 
The year as dean of the women’s depart- 
ment of Chicago University being her 
only official position thereafter, her work 
was varied and of a general character, 
but perhaps none the less influential. 
Deeply religious, tho with nothing of the 
devotée, she gave her strength and her 
time gladly always to work for others. 
Eager first of all for the cause of wo- 
men’s education, she knew equally the 
value of other causes, and their affilia- 
tion to her own prime interest. 

We are not quite past the custom of 
counting women into two classes, those 
whose interests are domestic, and those 
whose concern is outside the home. This 
biography should do something to lessen 
the hold of this notion, depicting as it 
does an intensely human, wholly sane per- 
sonality, in which home life and outside 
tasks are each met with devotion and 
enthusiasm. 

The book is wholly a happy one, the 
story of a glad life, having its share of 
hardship, nobly borne, and its joy and its 
success, taken as nobly. Alice Freeman 
Palmer was the exceptional woman, of 
notable power, but as we read her life we 
realize that her life was the normal life 
at its best, and herself the normal woman 
at the point of highest development, 
rather than the genius whose extraordi- 
nary abilities set her apart from her fel- 
lews, 
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Practical Farming. By W. F. ‘Massey. New 
York: Outing Publishing Co. $1.50. 

For a plain farmer, and by plain farmer 
we mean a well educated land tiller, this 
is just the every day book that he needs. 
The one thing least understood by the 
land tiller is the soil itself, and how to 
make it. Indeed it seems to be his only 
object to use up what soil he has, and 
waste whatever will go to make new soil. 
It would startle the majority of these 
good folk to tell them that they could 
make soil at all. They understand that 


they can whip up soil by adding manures, 


but to create new soil in large quantities 
is novel doctrine. The contents of this 
volume include a preliminary discussion 
of the agencies that are at work in soil 
formation, including the work of sun- 
shine, of atmosphere, and of water. Then 
comes an analysis of good soil to show 
what it is composed of, and what poor 
soil requires. Here comes in an explana- 
tion of humus—-ignorance of which is at 
the bottom of half our failures in farm- 
ing. This incipient soil holds the mois- 
ture, equalizes the temperature, and is 
steadily adding to direct plant food. 
Overhead irrigation is a new proposition 
in farming and is carefully explained. A 
discussion of manures follows, and we 
get at the common sense and independ- 
ence of the author, when he tells us that 
the need for commercial fertilizers has 
been largely brought about by the waste 
of home manures during past years—a 
waste unfortunately still going on all 
over the country. Giving us a very ra- 
tional discussion of commercial fertili- 
zers, and formulas for their making, Mr. 
Massey adds that American farmers are 
wasting a great deal of money in the pur- 
chase of these commercial products. 
which they could save by a more careful 
study of the needs of their farms, and 
by using legume crops. He believes that 
the day is rapidly approaching wher 
American farmers will abandon for any 
usual farm crops the purchase of “com- 
plete fertilizers.” Tobacco, and possibly 
the Irish potato, may require something 
of the sort. but composted material, that 
is, barnyard manure, with all sorts of de- 
caying and waste material, such as can 
be found on any farm, are far more valu- 
able than the best fertilizers procurable. 
In some of our States horticultural and 
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agricultural societies are largely in the 
hands of manufacturers of these commer- 
cial products, and the hue and cry is kept 
up to boom sales. In every way this 
hook is of decided value. 


& 

National and Social Problems. By Frederic 
Harrison. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.75. 

The handful of Positivists has exerted 
an influence on public questions in Eng- 
land quite out of proportion to their 
numbers. A critic once said that he 
found at their meetings “three persons 
and no God.” Nevertheless, gifted with 
brilliant and biting pens, and fired with 
hot enthusiasm, the Positivist leaders 
have found a way to reach the ears of 
the nation when it was oppressing the 
weak abroad or .neglecting social duties 
at home. In the first part of National 


and Social Problems, Mr. Harrison, in a 
collection of essays on foreign policy that 
were written at various crises, discloses 
the principles which have kept his group 
invariably on the side of national mo- 
rality : 


“For more than a generation our party has 
insisted on peace; it has protested against the 
consolidation of all vast states, and, above all, 
against the formation of all military empires.” 
As England has waged fifty wars in fifty 
years, the denunciations of the Positivists 
have repeatedly rung out against thesins 
of their own government. Nor has the 
negative goodness of abstention from evil 
been enough: 

“For more than a generation our party has 
called out that there can be no safety until the 
grand object of our rulers becomes the peace- 
ful reorganization of industry.” 

The principles upon which that reorgan- 
ization, according to Positivism, must be 
effected, the writer expounds in the sec- 
ond part of the book in articles upon 
such subjects as Trade Unionism, Indus- 
trial Co-operation, and Moral and Re- 
ligious Socialism. In those dark early 
times, when a trade unionist in England 
was regarded as a Nihilist is regarded in 
Russia today, trade unions found in Mr. 
Harrison one of their doughtiest cham- 
pions ; but he was careful, in the interests 
of clear thinking and of Positivism, to 
deny the fervid claim that trade union- 
ism would regenerate all society. Simi- 
larly, while he applauds the co-operative 
societies thru which over two million 
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members do a retail business of 375 mil- 
lion dollars a year, he repudiates emphat- 
ically the notion that this collective shop- 
keeping supplies a new gospel for the full 
salvation of mankind. 
& 
The Popes and Science. By James J. Walsh. 
New York: Fordham University Press. 

Dr. Walsh, of Fordham University 
School of Medicine, having established 
a satisfactory modus vivendi between his 
faith and his- science, seems desirous of 
making it retroactive and proving that 
medieval churchmen were equally broad- 
minded. He shows that the popes were 
not so black as they have been painted, 
especially by ex-President White, but 
were often patrons of science as well as 
of art. He collects many instances to 
show physicians in good standing in the 
Church did use dissection and make con- 
siderable progress in anatomy and medi- 
cine, and argues that the treatment of 
the sick and insane was not so heartless 
and irrational as we have been accus- 
tomed to believe. Finally, he brings for- 
ward Crookes, Wallace, Richet Lodge, 
Lombroso and the other psychical re- 
searchers to prove that the tendency of 
science is away from materialism and 
toward the recognition of the spiritual- 
istic interpretations that it used to sneer 
at. The volume is, of course, the brief 
of an advocate. Dr. Walsh seems to 
take a keen delight in setting up what 
most people would regard as a paradox, 
such as his “The Thirteenth, the Great- 
est of Centuries,” and then defending it 
against all comers. But his books are 
not more partisan than White’s “War- 
fare of Science With Theology,” against 
which they are chiefly directed, and they 
should be read in connection with it by 
those who want to get both sides. 


Sd 


Omar Repentant. By Richard Le Gallienne. 
New York: Mitchell Kennerley, 75 cents. 
Is Saul also among the prophets? 
Only a few years ago Mr. Le Gallienne 
added another to the numerous transla- 
tions of the “Rubaiyat,” and now he 
supplies us with the antidote. So much 
at least may be set down to the credit of 
Ixast Aurora: 
“Indeed, indeed, Repentance oft before, 
I swore—but was I sober when I swore?” 
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No matter the duration of the author’s 
mood, it is good sense and not bad 
poetry. The Anti-Saloon League would 
do well to circulate it as campaign litera- 
ture and have it set to music, perhaps 
borrowing that of “The Persian Gar- 
den,” for use in mass meetings this fall. 
Here are a few of the rubais: 

Boy, do you know that since the world began 
No man hath writ a deadlier book for man? 
You smile—O yes, I know—how old are you? 
Twenty—well, I just measure twice your span. 


The Grape! The Vine! O what an evil wit 
Have words to gild the blackness of the pit! 
Said so, how fair it sounds—the Vine! the 

Grape! F 3 
O call it whiskey—and be done with it. 


“Your health!” great God! your health! and 
straight drink, 

Disease and Death—upon the cess-pool’s brink 

I cry “your health’—and with a laugh you 
drain 

The poison that makes soul and body stink. 


This shall the Vine do for you—it shall break 
The woman’s heart that loves you, it shall take 
Away from you your friends—sad one by one, 
And of your own kind heart an agate make. 


This shall the Vine do for you—this good 
brain, 

By usury of chance favors, it shall drain 

Of all its proper powers to think and dream 

And hold it captive by a vinous chain. 


Straight limbs he makes to falter and fills 
with aches, 
Proud backs he bends and the strong frame- 
work shakes, 
Even of doughty captains of the wars: 
No strength beneath the moon but what he 
breaks. 
Fd 

Essential Life. By Stephen Berrien 
Stanton. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.00. 

Twenty essays, or one might call them 
aggregations of Orphic utterances on 
such general themes as “Time,” “Indi- 
viduality,” “Imagination,” “Attitude,” 
etc., are here gathered together. The 
suggestion everywhere is of Emerson, or 
an echo of an echo of Emerson, and yet 
the writer is an original thinker, with a 
spicy charm of his own. An agreeable 
expansion and illustration of his hand- 
some thought, or even a little judicious 
discursiveness might have served to fix 
his reader’s attention to what is really an 
exquisite bit illustrative of the “Comédie 
Humaine” orthe “Commedia Divina”; but 
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he prefers to leave the Orphic utterances 
as text.. To himself, of course, each text 
has its expansion. Hasn’t he labored for 
it an hour, a week, a month? Let his 
reader do the same. But of course the 


reader sets his own value on time, and 
hurries on from oracle to oracle, until he 
wearies, and, like a certain legal light of 
Boston, lays his head back and moans: 
“My beloved fireside genius, interpret to 
me this libretto lest I dilate with the 
wrong emotion.” 


as 


The Soul of Spain. By Havelock Ellis. Pp. ix, 
420. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$2.00. 

As a “sociological tourist” in Spain 
Mr. Havelock Ellis must be pronounced 
a great success. His latest book is a de- 
lightful blend of the comments of a thor- 
oly informed and appreciative traveler 
and the observations of a keen student of 
races and social affairs. The sociologist- 
theorist appears now and then, especially 
in some of his surmises, based on ethno- 
logical notions about the Spanish people ; 
also in discussing specially (most enter- 
tainingly, too, and one feels with discern- 
ment, on the main lines) the Spanish wo- 
men. That the Spanish people have yet 
a great part to play in the world—at any 
rate, in the sense that they represent, in 
temperament and in ways of living, some 
of the eternal verities, toward which the 
pendulum must again swing—is plainly 
the conviction of Mr. Ellis. In the final 
chapter he considers the recent writings 
(mostly published since 1898) wherein 
various Spaniards explain in diverse ways 
their people’s “decadence.” He grants 
some validity to each of the causes put 
forth, such as the ecclesiastical domina- 
tion of society, bad economic laws and 
practice, empleomania, etc. But he does 
not believe that the situation is so serious 
in any of these respects as the critics put 
it. Quite apart from the many ways in 
which this book “gives to think,” it may 
be read with pleasure for its many 
glimpses into the very heart of Spanish 
life, regionally as well as nationally con- 
sidered. A citation of some chapter 
headings will show the sweep which it 
covers: The Art of Spain, Velasquez. 
Spanish Dancing, Ramon Lull] at Palma, 
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Don Quixote, the Gardens of Granada, 
Monserrat, Seville in Spring, and so on. 
Everywhere one feels that the writer has 
become veritably at home in Spain. 


s 
Literary Notes 


....The Sunday magazine supplement of the 
Seattle Times for August 23rd, which was 
edited by the College Suffrage League, is filled 
with a very different sort of matter from that 
usually found in the “woman’s section” of our 
newspapers. This is in itself the best argument 
for equal suffrage, that men, even the wisest 
of them, #4. e., editors, cannot tell what women 
want as well as they can themselves. 


.A new edition of Burton’s The Book 
Hunter, edited by J. Herbert Slater, the editor 
of Book Prices Current, is published by Dut- 
ton & Co. This differs from the Richard 
Grant White edition issued thru Sheldon & 
Co. in 1862-3, in that it has a portrait of John 
Ker, Duke of Roxburghe, 1740-1804, as a 
frontispiece, but it lacks the valuable index of 
the earlier volume prepared by F. F. Heard, 
of Beston. 


-Leonidas Andreiyeff, the author of “Red 
Laughter” and regarded in Russia as the 
successor and superior of Gorky, is little known 
in this country, and it was perhaps for that 
reason that Brown Brothers, Philadelphia, 
chose to bring out as the first of their new 
series of modern European authors his short 
sketch, Silence (25 cents), altho so painful 
a story does not make a favorable introduction 
to the series. 


....Wol. L, No. 1, of The Grafton Magazine 
History and Genealogy, New York, opens with 
an address by Dr. C. B. Alexander on “The 
Society of the Cincinnati and Its Future,” and 
follows with articles on “New York in the 
Eighteenth Century,” Roger Williams and the 
ancient Stirlings of Cadder, Andrew Ellicott 
and the ancestors of the Jewett Family, and 
reviews of genealogical books. Its editorial 
board is composed of Henry R. Stiles, George 
E. Ellis, Emma E. Bingham, and F. H. Hitch- 
cock. It is well printed and issued quarterly 
at 50 cents a copy. 


....The fourth volume of Miscellanies in 
the collected edition of John Morley’s being 
issued by Macmillans in 14 volumes consists 
chiefly of book reviews, but reviews of the 
good old fashioned British sort, that is, original 
essays with some work that has appeared 
within the past few years as a text. A third 
of the volume is devoted to two great Floren- 
times, Machiavelli and Guicciardini. Besides 
these; there are reviews of Frederic Harri- 
son’s Byzantine romance, “Theophano,” and his 
Positivist calendar, of Lecky on democracy, 
Hobhouse on “Democracy and Reaction,” and 
John Stuart Mill. With all our wealth of 
magazines we have none that would give space 
to such scholarly and thoro critical studies as 
these even if we have men who could write as 
well on such subjects. 


Pebbles 


“Wuicu do you think is the greatest slur: 
“Did he kiss her? Did he kiss her? 

‘ “Did he kiss her? Or Did he kiss her?”— 
un, 


SceNE: Grammar class. Dialog between 
teacher and Johnnie. 

Teacher: “What is the future of ‘he drinks’? 

Johnnie: “He is drunk.”—Woman’s Journal. 


“DoLAN,” said Mr. Rafferty, as he looked up 
at the city post office, “what does them letters 
‘“MDCCCXCVII’ mean”? 

“They mean eighteen hundred and ninety- 
seven.” 

“Dolan,” came the query after a thoughtfnl 
pause, “don’t yez think they’re overdoin’ this 
spellin’ reform a bit?’—Woman’s Journal. 


Tus afternoon an Atchison mother was 
trying a cap on a fat little baby, and the baby 
was warm, sleepy and cross. Finally the 
mother and the milliner got the cap on the 
sticky little head, and the mother said to the 
baby “Look up and let mamma see how pretty 
you look.” The baby looked up at its mother, 
screwed up its face and bawled. The mother 
and milliner said: “Poor little thing, but he 
looks sweet in the cap.”—Atchison Globe. 


Tue other night, when a Bryn Mawr man 
was putting his four year old daughter to bed, 
the following dialog took place: 

“Can God hear what I say now?” from the 
daughter. 

“Yes,” replied the father. 

This time in a whisper: “Did he hear then?” 
inquired the daughter. 

“Yes. He hears you just the same,” was the 
reply. 

This time apparently lower: “Did he hear 
me then?” asked the child 

“Why, yes, of course he does,” said the 
father. 

“Well, I did not say anything that time at 
all,” declared the child in triumph.—Philadel- 
phia Ledger. 


THE )PEN SHELF SYSTEM IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


Wuerre are the tales of Sherlock Holmes? 
And where’s the “Scarlet Letter” now? 
Where are those precious calf-bound tomes? 
And een those bound in cheapest cow? 
Where’s Omar’s song of verse and bough? 

Or Raffles’ yarns of midnight pelf? 
Where’s Smithkin’s “Essay on the Plough’? 
Ail vanished from the Open Shelf! 
Pray tell me, too, where Pickwick roams? 
And where’s the Bacon-Shakespeare row? 
And Mister Stoddard’s foreign domes? 
And L. J. Libbey’s “Broken Vow”? 
Where’s “Down the Danube in a Scow”? 
The Brothers Grimm on troll and elf? 
And where’s “The Way to Make a Bow”? 
All vanished from the Open Shelf! 
ENVOY. 
Where’s Bismarck’s letters to his Frau? 
The wars of Ghibelline and Guelf? 
They’ve even pinched a hymn-book—wow! 
It’s vanished from the Open Shelf! 
—Boston Transcript. 
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Peace in Ohio 
A Goop fighter knows when he has 
fought to the finish, and that it is time to 
cry quits; and Foraker is a good fighter. 
Yet he knows how to yield so that he may 
fight another day; and that requires that 
he shall be re-elected Senator ; for in poli- 
tics, as in war, 
“Those that fly may fight-again, 
Which he can never do that’s slain.” 
There is peace from the Ohio to the 
Lake, peace made obvious, conspicuous, 
ostentatious. Taft and Foraker met on 
a reviewing stand in Toledo in the pres- 
ence of five thousand people ; they shook 
hands, verily shook hands, so that the 
crowd could see the fingers clutch, said 
they were glad to see each other, so that 
the reporters could hear it, declared that 
neither had a sword feeling for the fifth 
rib. Then they went together to a pub- 
lic meeting, shook hands again in public, 
and smiled beatifically, and the crowd 
cheered. Then Mr. Taft made a nice 
speech, and told how much he was in- 
debted to Mr. Foraker for starting him in 
public life, said pretty things that might 
mean little or much, just as the hearer 
wished. Then Mr. Foraker spoke, and 





declared that he was a good Republican, 
that he was regular, that he would sup 
port loyally the Republican candidate fo: 
President, in fact that he was all right. 
Indeed he did all he could be asked o1 
expected to do. He did not add that 
as he would support Mr. Taft for Presi- 
dent he would expect Mr. Taft to support 
him for Senator, but his good friend who 
followed put in the expectation that all 
good Republicans would unite on Foraker 
for Senator, as they should and would on 
the regular candidates for President an« 
Governor. On all this Mr. Taft. said 


‘nothing ; he could not say anything. He 


could only let his friends say for him that 
he would not meddle in any State fight. 
that he would help no candidate against 
Mr. Foraker, and that with this Mr. For- 
aker could be and should be content. 

So it stands. Mr. Foraker must sup- 
port Mr. Taft or he cannot be Senator. 
He does not pretend that he will stop his 
fight against Mr. Roosevelt, whose polli- 
tical heir Mr. Taft is. But in order to be 
regular and in order to be in the fight- 
ing line next time he must support the 
regular candidate, and that he will do, 
even to the extent of making public 
speeches. 

Those speeches will be interesting, and 
we hope helpful. The peace will do much 
to insure a handsome and usual majority 
at the November election. But what we 
would most like to hear is his speeches 
urging the negroes to vote for Mr. Taft. 
He has been their idol. It has been at his 
word that a multitude of them have de- 
clared that never, never would they vote 
for Mr. Taft. Did not Mr. Taft carry 
out the President’s order to dismiss the 
Brownsville soldiers “without honor,” 
and did he not defend the President’s ac- 
tion in his annual report as Secretary of 
War? Have they not declared that 
rather than vote for Mr. Taft they would 
vote for the party and candidate which 
never have a word for their rights, the 
party which contains all the Tillmans 
and Vardamans and which has past all 
the acts which discriminate against them 
and which disgrace the statute books of 
most of the Democratic States? And 
now here is Senator Foraker, their de- 
fender, the foe of President Roosevelt. 
the man whom they favored for Presi- 
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dent, come out definitely, flat-footed, for 
Mr. Taft. It is hard on them. Will they 
follow him? 

They will if they have as much sense 
as their chosen leader. The Republican 
party is none too good to them; it has 
lost its old fervor; it has taken up other 
interests that do not interest them; but it 
is all they have got. If they can split 
on local issues, whether in the South or 
the North, voting for the best men in 
either party, it is well. But in national 
issues they are shut up to one intelligent 
course. The Republican party means 
well by them, somewhat languidly, per- 
haps, but fairly well. The Democratic 
party means ill to them all the time. Mr. 
Taft does not mean ill to them; he means 
well, so far as he has paid any attention 
to their needs. It was the President’s 
act, not his, by which the Brownsville 
soldiers were dismissed. He held it up 
as long as he could, and when it was re- 
quired by his position in the Cabinet he 
defended it as a lawyer might. But his 
principles on the general race question 
are sound and right, and he has done 


more for racial justice and equality than 
any other living man, and that for ten 
million colored people of the Philippines 


and Porto Rico. Cannot the negroes see 
that ? 

This is not exactly a Toledo pact, for 
while Mr. Foraker has made a pledge 
Mr. Taft has made none beyond his 
former declaration that he will keep his 
hands off everywhere. In a way we re- 
gret Mr. Foraker’s milder attitude, for 
there is a certain delight in seeing him 
smite casques in a tournament. We are 
afraid he will not be so interesting, and 
that 


“The trenchant blade, Toledo trusty, 
For want of fighting will grow rusty, 
And eat into itself for lack 

Of somebody to hew and hack.” 


& 


Natural Selection and the Poor 


Pror. WILLIAM RuipncGeway, president 
of the Anthropological Section of the 
British Association, is a man whose 
knowledge and sincerity entitle him to 
respect, but he probably does not expect 
that his address at the Dublin meeting 
will receive much commendation or make 
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many converts. This fact, of course, is 
no reason why he should not have made 
it. Unpopular opinions have their large 
uses even when, besides being unpopu- 
lar, they happen to be untrue. They pro- 
voke us to re-examine our theories and 
our lightly accepted beliefs, and thereby 
to establish our scientific and moral 
foundations. 

We do not happen to share Professor 
Ridgeway’s conviction, that it is a mis- 
take, fraught with all the tragedy of na- 
tional suicide, to help the poor. His 
major premise, that human betterment 
as a phase of evolution has been pro- 
duced in part by natural selection, and 
that without natural selection it must 
cease, we do not dispute. With all be- 
coming deference to Professor Ridge- 
way’s great authority, we think that his 
minor premise, that helping the poor 
necessarily prevents natural selection, is 
not only unproven but is probably un- 
true. 

Even if the artificial institutions of gov- 
ernment, law and property had never 
been invented, and men had lived until 
now as the beasts of the field. and the 
fowl of the air, mutual aid would have 
played some part, as truly as individual 
rivalry and antagonism would have 
played their part, in natural selection. 
Countless times in the history of animal 
life it has happened that the survival not 
of the choicest individuals alone, but of 
entire groups, even whole species, has 
depended upon solidarity in the presence 
of enemies. Yet in the absence of gov- 
ernment, law and property, competitive 
struggle and the elimination of weaklings 
is a far larger factor in natural selection 
than it can possibly be in our artificial 
human society. The reason is obvious. 

In a state of nature individual survival 
depends upon individual quality—physi- 
cal soundness, strength, intelligence, re- 
sourcefulness, in short, ability. In arti- 
ficial human society it does not neces- 
sarily depend on any of these things. 
Government, law and property have over 
and over again given the advantage to 
the natural weakling and driven the in- 
dividual of superior ability to the wall. 
They did precisely that, for instance, 
thruout large areas of Romanized 
Europe from the reign of Marcus 
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Aurelius down to the first barbarian in- 
vasions. They did it in many parts of 
France under the ancien régime. They 
did it in the fairest parts of England 
during those centuries in which en- 
closures of arable lands to enlarge the 
sheep pastures and the hunting grounds 
drove sturdy yeomen from the land into 
manufacturing towns. 

This phase of the human process men 
like Professor Ridgeway always over- 
look or ignore ; altho such of them as live 
in England should be familiar with the 
significant fact that the English aris- 
tocracy instead of running out, like the 
continental nobility, has been maintained 
in vigor by incessant recruiting from the 
lower orders, and by the not less sig- 
nificant fact that much of the best intel- 
lect of England and America is descend- 
ed from the French Huguenot blood, 
which, when it found refuge in England, 
was compelled to live by engaging in the 
‘artisan vocations. 

Professor Ridgeway, we feel sure, 
would agree with us that the only selec- 
tion which can improve the human breed 
is that which proceeds thru the survival 
of natural vigor and natural ability. This 
selection is interfered with when these 
qualities are handicapped by any means 
whatsoever. To some extent they are 
handicapped when vigor and ability are 
taxed to keep weaklings from starving. 
But this tax is infinitesimal by comparison 
with the burden laid upon natural qual- 
ity when the great prizes of life can be 
obtained only by those who enjoy some 
purely artificial advantage ; like inherited 
social rank, or the tremendous power of 
property, or the equally tremendous 
power which discriminating legislation 
may create. 

Now helping the poor may or may not 
increase the total handicap of natural 
ability. It all depends upon what poor 
are helped and how they are helped. If 
the assisted poor happen to be degener- 
ates of any kind—congenital criminals or 
paupers, epileptics, insane persons or 
idiots—race deterioration is made cer- 
tain by enabling them to reproduce their 
kind. But in every land there are and 
always have been uncounted thousands of 
the poor, gifted with natural ability and 
poor only because they have been over- 
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whelmed by the sweep of political convul 
sions or industrial revolutions, which 
with the force of a tidal wave have swept 
them from their moorings and force:! 
them to contend for life against privi- 
leged competitors enjoying artificial ad 
vantages unjustly created by law, and 
buttressed by law.- To help such poor is 
to give natural selection a chance. 
Democracy more completely than an) 
other social system adjusts the socia: 
order to the natural order and the law o! 
evolution. It aims to realize one suprem: 


' ideal—that of giving opportunity to nat 


ural vigor and natural ability, so long as 
it refrains from aggression and from pre 
datory conduct. Democracy would help 
the poor by abolishing privilege. When 
that task has been accomplished, the help 
that it will be necessary to extend to the 
unsuccessful poor will not be so exten- 
sive as to imperil the future of the human 


race. 
tal 


A Nation in Peaceful Triumph 


Nort one nation, but half a dozen na- 
tions—as they call them there—are 
shouting in triumph over the proclama- 
tion of constitutional liberty in Turkey. 
It is not the Christians alone of various 
sects, but the Moslems are as demon- 
strative as the Christians. It must be re- 
membered that not the Christians only, 
but thousands of Mohammedans sus- 
pected of disloyalty have been mur- 
dered or exiled. In the days of our 
Civil War never was there greater re- 
joicing over a victory than was exprest 
at the meeting of Turks, Syrians and 
Christians in this city last Sunday night 
when Mundji Bey, the acting Turkis!: 
Minister at Washington, presided, and 
an Armenian archbishop was a principal 
speaker. 

We have been looking up the report: 
in Arabic and Turkish papers. They 
bubble over with enthusiasm, and are 
filled with stories of the way the news 
was received in different parts of Tur- 
key. From an Arabic paper, published 
in Cairo and called The Pyramids, we 
learn that the local government at 


Mish, near Sassiin, where the Armenian 
massacres were the worst, requested the 
Armenian bishop to exhume the bones “{ 
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the murdered’ Armenians, to pray over 
them the burial service, as they had been 
buried without service in the days of 
terror; and with their heads bowed the 
Turkish officers and soldiers stood thru 
the ceremony and declared that these men 
had died martyrs for the cause of liberty. 
They then appropriated a sum of money 
to erect a shaft in memory of the mar- 
tyrs of liberty. At Diarbekir the news 
was received by the Vali, but he kept 
it two days, till further instructions came 
to give out the news, and they had a 
week of rejoicing. At Homs, in Syria, 
the news was given out, but the Moslems 
declared that it was freedom for them 
and not for the Christians, and a fight 
ensued between the young Mohamme- 
dans and the young Christians, and two 
Christians were killed and a number of 
Mohammedans wounded. When the 
government interfered and explained the 
case fully, the next day, the Mohamme- 
dan priest went to the Christian bishop 
and apologized for the error. At Ce- 
sarea the Moslems did not believe that 
the reform was meant for Christians 
also, and there was a fight, in which six 
Christians were killed. At Beirut, when 
the news was confirmed of constitutional 
freedom, a local Mohammedan took with 
him a seven-year-old child and went to 
the director of the custom house, and 
called him loudly to come out; and when 
he came and asked what was wanted, the 
man said: “Do you see this child here? 
He is the child of the man you, as a spy, 
killed seven years ago, when you joined 
the secret service of the Sultan. I took 
the child and brought him up, and have 
come to show him to you.” When the 
Vali and director were removed the peo- 
ple crowded about them and hissed them 
and clapped their hands as the hated men 
departed. Private letters from Aleppo 
say that everything there is as happy 
and as free as in New York, and those 
who come from Constantinople say the 
same is true there. 

But will it last? Has Mohammedan- 
ism gone back to the days of the 
Caliphs, or, rather, can it breathe the 
atmosphere of nineteenth-century free- 
dom? Why not as well as the Buddhism 
of Japan? Much depends on the wis- 
(om of a very few Young Turk leaders. 


Protestantism Gone Mad 


It is not mere madness—it is badness 
of heart, nothing less, that has stirred up 
the cranks of British Protestantism to 
protest against the visit of an Italian gen- 
tleman and priest to attend a religious 
meeting in London. There has been 
held an international conference of the 
Congregational Churches of the world; 
and then the Lambeth Conference of all 
the Anglican Churches of the world; and 
now there is to be an International Eu- 
charistic Congress of the Roman Catholic 
Church. One would think that in a free 
country they had the same right to meet 
and invite whom they pleased as any 
other body of Christians or Pagans. But 
there is an Imperial Protestant Federa- 
tion that thinks otherwise. Cardinal 
Vannutelli has been detailed by Pius X 
to preside at the Congress, and these 
imperial and imperious Protestants de- 
clare that there was a law past three hun- 
dred years ago which forbade any Papal 
Legate to enter the country—that was in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth. The law, 
they say, has never been repealed. 
Doubtless nobody thought of repealing 
it. Catholics are in both houses of Par- 
liament; they have been allowed equal 
rights in the universities, and we imag- 
ined that all the disabling laws had been 
abrogated except that which requires the 
King on his coronation to swear to de- 
fend the Protestant faith. But this law, 
it would seem, had been overlooked. The 
Parliament which has lately provided for 
a Catholic university for Ireland will not 
allow any such statute to stand. 

It offended these militant Protestants 
that King Edward was likely to receive 
Cardinal Vannutelli, who was to bring 
a courteous message from the Pope. Ah! 
think of the danger! Another Papist 
Plot! Vannutelli proposes—who knows? 
—to convert England to Popery, and 
then re-establish the Inquisition, and 
then Smithfield! There is nothing too 
siliy for such silly people to believe. 

That law—if such a law there still is 
—is obsolete. To insist on its observ- 
ance, to forbid the Cardinal to land in 
England, to forbid the King to receive 
him ‘and accept a kindly message from 
the Pope at Rome, to forbid the Eu- 
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charistic Congress to March in proces- 
sion, would be indecent, unchristian. 
But these men are not Christians, for 
Christians love one another ; and the pur- 
pose of their organization is to hate and 
devour their neighbor. We do not be- 
lieve that any such law will be enforced. 
The Christian sentiment of the country 
would not allow it. Doubtless other laws 
granting their rights to Catholics have 
indirectly if not formally repealed this 
ancient and obsolete act. 

Let the Eucharistic Congress hold its 
next meeting in the United States. It 
will be welcome in Washington. The 
President—Mr. Taft, we presume, who 
went as a Legate from the United States 
to Rome to settle with the Pope the 
troubles about the Friars’ lands—will re- 
ceive courteously any kind message from 
the Pope, and will reply in similar terms. 
We warrant it will be safe; it will not 
make a Catholic of President Taft, nor 
Catholics of our people. We do not any 
longer take special pride in the designa- 
tion of Protestant. It was good enough 
once, but now we call ourselves Chris- 
tians, and we allow the name of Chris- 
tian to those equally who worship God 
the Father and His Son Jesus Christ as 
we do, but also adore the Virgin some- 
what more than we do. But they have 
their equal rights. We do not all of us 
agree with them, but we do not think of 
protesting against them, for we no long- 
er need to. There is not a denomination 
in this country that has the word Protes- 
tant in its name which is not trying to 
get rid of it. We declare for; we do not 
protest against. We are hoping for 
unity, not looking for division. 

King Edward will not receive the Le- 
gate; he is going to a horse-race that 
week. We wish he had given up the 
Doncaster gamble and had bestowed his 
sympathy upon his Catholic subjects, and 
shown his contempt for the mischief- 
makers. 


Js 
Gifts of the Childless 
A WEALTHY bachelor, Frederick 


Cooper Hewitt, whose names suggest a 
distinguished and rich family connec- 
tions, died last week in Owego, N. Y., 
and left, as was most becoming, most 
of his property to the public. To 
various relatives and friends he made 
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bequests of $100,000 or less, all 
that family and friendship required. 
and the rest he gave to the com- 
munity in general, two million dollars to 
the Postgraduate Medical College and 
Hospital in this city, half a million to 
Yale, another half-million in smaller be- 
quests, a million and a half to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, to which also he 
bequeathed his great collection of Bar- 
bizon paintings, and which he also made 
his residuary legatee, which may add 
something more. 

- Jeremy Taylor, in his “Holy Living 
and Dying,” has a chapter on the inci- 
dental advantages which come from 
great misfortunes. He tells, by way of 
illustration, copying from Montaigne, oi 
the man who threw a stone at a dog and 
hit his cruel stepmother, and who re- 
marked that altho the stone missed its 


. mark it was not entirely lost. There are 


incidental advantages that come from so 
great an evil as celibacy and childless- 
ness, and one of them is illustrated in the 
case of Mr. Hewitt. Had he married in 
his young manhood, and raised a reason- 
ably large family of children, he would 
have felt it his duty and privilege to dis- 
tribute most of his wealth among them. 
He had no children as his natural heirs, 
and the interest and affection that nat- 
urally should have gone to them sought 
some object, and could properly go no- 
where else than to the public. The only 
question then was one of selection; and 
he selected wisely. 

Delay in marriage, ending in final 
celibacy, is one of our greatest social 
evils, and it affects most those who can 
fairly or well afford to marry. They are 
a better class, a more intelligent and 
thrifty class, from whom it is most to be 
desired that the future generation shall 
be recruited. In this country there is 
almost no increase of population except 
by immigration. Accepting it as a gen- 
eral statement that half who are born die 
before they are fully matured, in order 
simply to maintain present population, all 
who are physically mature should marry 
and have an average of four children to 
each married pair. Instead of this we 
see multitudes of married people, either 
selfish or unfortunate, who have no chil- 
dren or only one or two, and an increas- 
ing number who delay marriage in- 
definitely. That this is a most serious 
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evil and social loss is evident to any- 
body. 

But it has this one minor incidental 
advantage, that what the State loses in 
growing citizens it makes up, in. small 
part, in money. To be sure, the loss of 
possible children is a still greater loss 
of producing wealth, but there is some 
partial gain in the fact that those who 
have no children, or only one or two, are 
more inclined to compound for the 
fault they were inclined to by putting 
their wealth where it will be an advan- 
tage to:other people’s children. Such a 
man, who cannot take his wealth with 
him, must ask himself what he can do 
with it after his death. He has founded 
no family to bear his name; he can at 
best perpetuate his memory by founding 
a chair or an institution, some fund by 
which he will be remembered as a bene- 
factor of his race. 

The bachelor who gives his millions 
to the state does well; the married who 
have given children to the state have 
done better. 

, a 
The German Sultan of Morocco 


THE narrator of recent events in Mor- 
occo has been bothered by the question of 
official designations. When Mulai Hafid 
first appeared as claimant for the throne 
of his brother, the Sultan, Abd-el-Aziz, 
it was most convenient to allude to him 
as the Pretender, notwithstanding that 
there was another Pretender in the field, 
Bu Amara, holding his own in the Riff 
Mountains. When Hafid captured the 
southern capital, Marakesh, while his 
rival held Fez, they were commonly 
called “the Sultan of the South” and 
“the Sultan of the North.” But when 
Abd-el-Aziz was driven from the north- 
ern capital and into territory held by the 
French at Casablanca, prepared his ex- 
pedition for the recapture of Marakesh, 
the naked truth began to break thru the 
veil of diplomatic language and people 
spoke of the coming combat between “the 
French Sultan” and “the German Sul- 
tan.” 

That the correct designations had been 
hit upon at last is shown by the way Ger- 
many has seized the occasion of Abd-el- 
Aziz’s defeat to interpose a second time 
in the plans of France in Morocco. 
Without waiting for France and Spain, 
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the official custodians of Morocco by au- 
thority of the Algeciras conference, to 
take the initiative William the Sudden 
called upon the Powers to recognize 
Mulai Hafid as Sultan. According to re- 
ports, the proposal is somewhat coldly re- 
ceived, but that does not matter. He has 
accomplished his purposes, the embar- 
rassment of France and the favor of the 
new ruler of Morocco. 

It is but cold consolation to France in 
this predicament that she may pride her- 
self on the diplomatic correctness of her 
attitude of neutrality. She has opposed 
Mulai Hafid without conquering him. 
She has given Abd-el-Aziz her moral 
support when he needed something more 
substantial. An editorial in Le Temps, 
presumably from the pen of M. André 
Tardieu, is frank in its admission of the 
mistake : 

“It is not to be dissimulated that France is 
in part responsible for this disaster. For some 
years instead of managing the Morocco ques- 
tion we have been managed by it. We have 
hedged, tacked and tergiversated. We have 
favored Abd-el-Aziz too much not to have com- 
promised him; we have not sustained him 
enough to give him authority.” 

The story of the anabasis of Abd-el- 
Aziz is yet to be told, but enough has 
been divulged to show the completeness 
of the success of Arab treachery. His 
march upward from the sea toward the 
capital, as reported to the French papers 
from day to day, was a triumphal prog- 
ress, a succession of fétes, as chief after 
chief of the desert tribes came to offer 
him their homage, swear allegiance with 
all due ceremonies, and add their contin- 
gents to his army. This delayed the 
march, of course, but no enemy appeared 
until he was within two days of Mara- 
kesh. Then early on the morning of the 
19th of August the signal was given—it 
could hardly be called an attack—and at 
the first shots the bulk of his army went 
over to the enemy. The recent recruits 
turned their attention to the baggage 
train, and fought among themselves for 
the loot of arms, ammunition, tents and 
provisions, newly purchased with French 
money. The artillerymen cut their 
traces and, mounted two on a mule, van- 
ished in the desert. The French military 
mission, under Commandant Fariau, 
obeyed the unspoken order “Sauve qui 
peut!” with the utmost alacrity, and by 
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galloping day and night, chased all the 
way by the Beni Meskin, they arrived at 
Settat, the French outpost. They had 
lost three of their men, an Algerian sub- 
altern and two artillerymen, and they 
could not tell what fate had befallen the 
two English officers of instruction who 
were on the staff of the Sultan, Dr. Ver- 
don and Sergeant Balding. These turn- 
ed up at Settat on the following night 
along with the fallen Sultan and his few 
faithful followers. Perhaps they could 
not ride as fast as the French officers; 
perhaps there were other reasons why 
they came in second in this wild race for 
the coast. 

In Tangier the rumors of the defeat 
caused great excitement and confusion, 
for the Sultan’s officials there had re- 
mained loyal to him. Should they longer 
hold out against the solicitations of Mulai 
Hafid? To make up their minds they 


needed to communicate with their de- 
feated sovereign. But he was in a desert 
camp over 200 miles away and there are 
no railroads in Morocco, no road of any 
kind, in fact, and no postal service. 


Nevertheless it was very simple, thanks 
to the incongruous element of modern- 
ism introduced into this oriental imbrog- 
lio by the French occupation. They 
sent him a radiogram. 

But he could not help them to a deci- 
sion, so the notables assembled in the 
mosque at Tangier turned for advice to 
the man from whom they have practically 
had to take orders for the last few years, 
the French Minister. El Menebhi, ex- 
Minister of War, and El Guebbas, the 
present incumbent, long rivals and bitter 
enemies but now united by the emer- 
gency, went together to the French Le- 
gation to ask what they should do. But 
M. Regnault washed his hands of the 
whole affair. In a matter of the internal 
politics of the country such as a dynastic 
question, he said, he could not intervene. 
Such freedom of action as was now be- 
stowed upon them they might have used 
to more advantage earlier, but the two 
men shouldered the responsibility and re- 
turned to the mosque, where Mulai Hafid 
was proclaimed sole Sultan of Morocco 
and all the people rejoiced. 

The German Consul at Tangier, Dr. 
Vassel, has gone to Fez to gain the ear 
of the new Sultan, and his Emperor is 
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pressing for his recognition by the 
Powers represented at Algeciras, of 
which we are one. France has the next 
move and the world is waiting to see if 
the Sultan will be put back upon the 
board or laid away in the box for keeps. 


& 


Sieenitenen The law requiring that 
Coutenr articles patented and sold 
in Great Britain should 

be made there is bringing millions of 
capital to England, and is the occasion of 
a multitude of factories being built with 
foreign money. But it has another ef- 
fect in the way of reprisals, not to speak 
of ill will aroused. The purpose is to 
benefit British labor, even if the exclu- 
sion of foreign- made articles puts a 
heavier cost on the consumer. This is in 
line with the principle of protection 
which Great Britain has so long resist- 
ed, but which the Conservative party is 
now accepting under the lead of Mr. 
Chamberlain. Doubtless the act will 
work well for the present, but if Ger- 
many and France and the United States 
and other manufacturing countries 
should adopt a similar policy the advan- 
tage would cease to exist, and a general 
loss would be the result. It is just like 
the experience of the European nations 
with the sugar bounty. By giving a 
government bounty to homemade beet 
sugar the production was increased until 
all the other European countries except 
Great Britain did the same, and the ad- 
vantage to each was canceled, except as 
Great Britain, which raises no beets, got 
cheaper sugar for her jam. At last there 
had to be an international conference, 
and the beet-sugar bounty was abolished. 
So it is that if every country tries to get 
the same advantage over every other 
country none of them are any better off 
than they were to begin with; and the in- 
ternational comity and courtesy have 
been strained by a policy of selfishness 
which can be only temporarily profitable. 

a 

We occasionally find 
striking evidence that 
the virtue of courtesy 
is not only its own reward, but also 
brings in a very handsome profit on the 
original investment. Members of the 
staff of all public institutions are apt to 


Politeness Pays 
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regard the task of “towing” visitors thru 
the buildings as one of the great bores 
of their position, and they do not always 
take pains to conceal their feeling. Two 
or three years ago an unknown man 
dressed like a farmer visited the Post- 
graduate Hospital with a friend who had 
to have a medical examination. While 
this. was going on he was shown around 
the hospital by one of the physicians and 
became much interested in the work. 
Last week he died and the hospital re- 
ceives an unexpected gift of $2,000,000 
by will of Frederick Cooper Hewitt, of 
Owego. On account of a similar cour- 
teous reception at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum that institution: becomes the resid- 
uary legatee of the estate, and is likely 
to get four or five million dollars. Most 
of the new pictures and pottery and 
tapestry now being bought by the Me- 
tropolitan Museum are marked “Rogers 
Fund.” When the Museum a few years 
ago received word that $5,000,000 had 
been willed to it by Jacob Rogers, a loco- 
motive builder of Paterson, N. J., the 
director and trustees could not remem- 
ber such a man. No wonder; he had 
paid only a single visit to the Museum, 
one visitor among thousands, but the at- 
taché who answered his questions , was 
so polite and considerate that he deter- 
mined to leave his fortune to the institu- 
tion. If officials in such positions will 
take the trouble to treat all visitors as 
tho they were millionaires incognito, they 
will make no mistakes that they will af- 
terward regret. 


Brazil decided to build 
three battleships of the 
largest and most mod- 
ern sort. What for no one could say, 
and so it was conjectured that they 
would be sold to Japan or some other 
country. But now it seems that Brazil 
proposes to keep them, says it needs 
them for protection. What protection it 
needed is not clear. The only consid- 
erable Power that could meet her in war 
is Argentina, and most naturally Argen- 
tina took it as a threat rather than a de- 
fense, and so she has voted to build two 
large battleships and four cruisers. This 
is only just after Argentina had entered 
on a policy of undefended peace, and by 
an agreement with Chile. hor old foe, 
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she had dismissed her fleet. This illus- 
trates what a big navy is. It is not sim- 
ply a defense; it is a provocation, a 
threat. Because one nation builds a 
strong navy, other nations must. If Ger- 
many strengthens its squadrons, Great 
Britain must double the expense. So the 
the burden mounts up until it is insuffer- 
able. The act of Brazil in thus creating 
a navy is criminal, and threatens or de- 
stroys the most beautiful illustration of 
the blessings of peace and arbitration the 
world has yet seen. 


& 

On Sunday last orders 
were given by the Russian 
Holy Synod that an encyc- 
lical be read in all the churches of the 
Holy Orthodox Church warning believ- 
ers to take no part in the general cele- 
bration of Count Tolstoy’s eightieth 
birthday. They declare that up to ten 
years ago his writings deserved honor, 
but that since then he has been the 
enemy of religion and has forfeited all 
claim for honor. They say: 

“Tolstoy has denied the Savior. Since 1907 
he has ranked among the pagans. Believers 


must abstain in honoring such a man in order 
to save their souls from the judgment of God.” 


This is the hight of absurdity. Of all 
men, Tolstoy does not deny the Savior, 
nor is he a pagan. The fact is that it is 
the Russian Church which he despises 
and hates for its unfaithfulness to Christ 
and to religion. He is over-literal in his 
following of the Bible, to the extent of 
non-resistance in case of injury done 
him, and thus takes an anarchistical posi- 
tion in affairs of government. He would 
remove all authority in State as well as 
Church, abolish not only armies, but 
police and constables as well, and trust 
wholly to the law of love. That is non- 
sense, but it is not pagan, and is quite 
consistent with Christian character and 
belief. We have not much respect for 
Tolstoy’s literal exegesis and application 
of Scripture, but he is a better Christian 
than those who have condemned him. 
Prophets must expect that treatment 
from the old ecclesiasticism. 
& 

We have a communication from Gil- 
bert H. Montague, Esa., calling in ques- 
tion the accuracy of the statement made 
by us in an editorial on the Standard 


The Tolstoy 
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Oil fine, as well as by other journals, to 
the effect that: the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, in reversing Judge ‘Landis’s de- 
cision imposing the fine of $29,240,000, 
was in error in giving as a reason for re- 
versal that Judge Landis had excluded 
testimony from Bogardus showing that 
the company’s traffic manager believed 
the rate to be six cents. We said that 
Mr. Bogardus’s testimony was admitted 
almost in the words of the reversing de- 
cision. Mr. Montague says that is true, 
but that Mr. Bogardus was not allowed 
to present the evidence showing this be- 


lief. He refers for proof to the stenog-. 


rapher’s official minutes, pp. 4977—50OI, 
and quotes questions bearing on the mat- 
ter whose answer was excluded, thus 
bearing out the reversal by the higher 


court. 
ae 


There is more than one Rockefeller,- 


even if one has made the name famous. 
He was not present at the Rockefeller 
reunion in Albany last week, but he is 
interested in it, and, as others have done, 
has prosecuted genealogical researches 
in Europe to learn where the name and 
family originated. The report made by 
his agent at Albany says that the family 
is—as the papers say—“of noble lineage, 
and can be traced back eight hundred 
years to barons in the south of France. 
Probably no man cares less than John 
D. Rockefeller for noble lineage, and 
that is what we can all claim. Our 
names show it, Kings, Princes, Lords, 
Dukes, Knights, Barrons, not to speak 
of Popes, Abbotts, Bishops and Priests ; 
and intermarriages for generations have 
distributed the highest blood—and the 
lowest—to all of us if we only knew it. 


ae 


The religious journals which comment 
on the death of Ira D. Sankey freely rec- 
ognize the immense aid he gave to Mr. 
Moody in the evangelistic meetings by 
his Moody and Sankey songbooks. He 
was really the father of a new type of re- 
ligious song which was effective because 
catchy, not a bit formal, yet full of re- 
ligious passion. They offended the mu- 
sical and poetical purists, but they ad- 
mirably fitted the purpose, and greatly 
helped a multitude of people who needed 


their influence to seek a religious life. 
Mr. Moody was an immense influence 
for the unity of Christians of various 
names, and Mr. Sankey fully shared that 
good work with his songs, which leapt 
all denominational fences like wildfire. 
The two men were well mated evangel- 
ists, and the whole Church will long feel 
the faith and fellowship of their service. 


s&s 


Margaret Ashmun in The New Eng- 
land Magazine pays her tribute to old 
Salem in a sonnet which begins: 

“Old Salem grows new Salem: ay, but we 
Who love the faded glamors of the past, 
We who hold our- heritage unto the last, 

Cherish what was, nor long for what may be.” 

That is very well, but there is another 

side to old Salem if an old rhyme about 

it gives a fair picture of its hospitality : 

“They invited me to dinner when they knew ] 

could not come. 

They invited me to supper; I came but they 

were done. 

They invited me to breakfast; I came before 

*twas light; 

They said they were very sorry, but they 

breakfasted over night.” 


& 


The influence of the temperance cam- 
paign in Great Britain has been greater 
than anyone could have imagined. The 
average consumption of beer in.ten years 
has fallen from thirty-two to twenty- 
seven gallons per head; while the con- 
sumption of distilled liquors has de- 
creased to less than one-half. While the 
population increased four million, the 
consumption fell off nine million gallons. 
The big brewing magnates did well for 
themselves to sell out some years ago, 
make stock companies and go into the 
House of Lords while they could. 


Ss 


A mob is no place for women. If 
they join in a riot they must take the 
consequences. The two women who 
were fatally shot by the constabulary in 
Scranton went knowingly into danger 
and mischief. While we regret that the 
bullets chose them as victims instead of 
men, it is to be hoped that their death 
will teach other women to stay out of 
danger. 
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“TwIsTING” in life insurance has long 
been condemned by all who hold con- 
servative views. In the national conven- 
tion of life insurance underwriters, re- 
cently held at Los Angeles, Cal., it was 
the subject of prolonged discussion. The 
convention voted without dissent in de- 
nouncing the practice. Why any insur- 
ance agent should seek to persuade any 
person already insured to leave the com- 
pany in which he is insured because of 
the alleged superiority of a rival com- 
pany it is hard for the layman to under- 
stand. It must appear to him as bad 
business policy. Almost every agent de- 
nounces the practice, but twisting not 
only survives, but it persists. In New 
York State twisting has received legisla- 
tive disapproval in that a statute recently 
past by the legislature provides that an 
agent making misrepresentations to any 
person insured in any other company for 
the purpose of inducing such person to 
lapse, forfeit or surrender his insurance, 
is guilty of a misdemeanor, and his 
license as agent shall be revoked. Twist- 
ing creates suspicion, destroys confi- 
dence, and attacks the reputation, hon- 
esty and morality of the agent who first 
secured the application for insurance 
from the one made the victim of twist- 
ing. President Holcombe, of the Phoenix 
Mutual, has issued a pamphlet entitled 
“A Word About Twisting.” As may be 
inferred, Mr. Holcombe is_ strongly 
against twisting. His arguments against 
it are sound and well worth the most 
careful attention of any agent who is 
tempted to “twist.” It would be very in- 
teresting to know what arguments could 
by any possibility be advanced in favor 
of twisting. 

i 


Joun A. Hatt, well and favorably 
known as the president of the Massachu- 
setts Life Insurance Company of Spring- 
field, Mass., -since 1895, is dead. The 
end came suddenly at the Hotel Victoria 
in London on September 3d. Heart dis- 
ease was the immediate cause of his 
death, altho he had been ailing for some 


time and a physician had been in con- 
stant attendance. Mr. Hall went abroad 
early in August in search of health. He 
was born of sturdy New England stock 
at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., on Decem- 
ber 17th, 1840. .His earlier training was 
received in the public schools of his na- 
tive city. At age sixteen he worked in 
the grocery store kept by his uncle, Ezra 
Hall. Subsequently he was employed by 
the Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine 
Co. at Bridgeport, Conn. Later he con- 
nected himself with the Springfield Arse- 
nal, rising to the position of assistant in- 
spector. Just before the close of the war 
in 1865 he engaged with a New York 
life insurance company, in whose service 
he went to Evansville, Ind. He returned 
to Springfield in 1867. In September, 
1872, he became general agent for West- 
ern Massachusetts for the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, passing 
rapidly thru various offices until he be- 
came president in 1895, which office he 
retained until his death. Mr. Hall married 
Miss Frances E. Fay in 1863. Two chil- 
dren survive. Mr. Hall was a trustee 
in the Springfield Institution for Sav- 
ings, a life member of the Springfield 
Library Association, and a member of 
the school board. His clubs were the 
Union League of Chicago, the Union 
Club of Boston, and the Nayasset of 
Springfield. 
ESATO NARS, 


A COMPREHENSIVE course on both fire 
and life insurance is to be offered at 
Harvard University this year. William 
Bliss Medlicott, general agent of the 
Atlas in Boston, will be the university 
lecturer on fire insurance and Herbert 
Beeman Dow, actuary of the New Eng: 
land Mutual Life, will have general 
charge of the life insurance course. The 
New York University will also introduce 
a special one-year course in fire insur- 
ance principles and practice into its cur- 
riculum. This course will be under the 
direction of E. R. Hardy, Ph. B., of the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange, 
with the assistance of specialists in dif- 
ferent departments of the subject. 
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The Federal Deficit 


In many respects the United States 
Government differs essentially from the 
largest corporation. In periods of de- 
pression, however, the Government suf- 
fers from the curtailment of revenue 
quite as certainly as does any corporation. 
The Federal Treasury deficit of $29,000,- 
ooo for July and August, as compared 
with $7,500,000 for the corresponding 
period in 1907, is due to decreased re- 
ceipts arising because of current busiuess 
depression. There is no immediate cause 
for alarm because during the two summer 
months in question the customs receipts 
fell off $14,600,000 and the receipts be- 
cause of internal revenue declined some- 
thing like $3,000,000. There was, it is 
true, some increase in miscellaneous re- 
ceipts, so that the net decrease in revenue 
was approximately $15,500,000. The 
suggestion that has been made that in- 
creased taxation could have more than 
offset the deficit would scarcely have met 
with universal approval. A large por- 
tion of the deficit arises because of the 
Panama Canal, which is a project that 
has been very generally indorsed by all 
parties. Public improvements and pen- 
sions are other sources of.the deficit 
noted. The increased expenditure be- 
cause of the army and navy is compara- 
tively small, and the sum total of the de- 
ficit legitimately arises because of the 
period of depression thru which we are 
passing, and thru which, with present 
indications, we shall soon have passed. 
With the return of good times that now 
seems close at hand, the revenue will be 
ample enough not only to meet all ex- 
penses, but to make up present deficits. 


& 


....In the twelve months ending on 
March 3tst Canada’s imports were in- 
creased by $18,008,940, and her exports 
by $7,810,000. 

se 

....Germany exported to this country 
in 1907 cotton manufactures (mainly 
knit goods, laces and embroideries) to 
the value of $14,313,000. 
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....According to the Journal of Com- 
merce’s tables, the output of new securi- 
ties in this country during the first half 
of 1908 established a new high record, 
having been $843,379,876, against $799,- 
621,100 in the first half of 1907. Bonds 
and short term notes were four-fifths of 
the total. 

ss 
_....The American Car and Foundry 
Company reports $684,041 as its net 
earnings for three months ending July 
31st. At a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors, held September Ist, dividends 
were declared as follows: Preferred, No. 
38, 13 per cent.; common, No. 24, $ per 
cent., payable October Ist. Books close 
September 11th and reopen Septem- 
ber 21st. 
s&s 
‘....At the close of the fiscal year the 
number of active national banks was 
6,827, having an authorized capital of 
$930,542,775 and outstanding circulation 
amounting to $698,333,917. On May 
14th there were in operation 2,137 of the 
banks organized under the act of I900, 
with individual capital of less than $50,- 
000, the average being about $26,000. A 
large majority of these banks are in agri- 
cultural communities. That on the whole 
they have been well managed and suc- 
cessful is shown by the fact that, while 
their paid in capital is $57,613,164, they 
have accumulated a surplus of $11,- 
988,404. " 


....One of the lamentable features of 
modern life to which attention is only too 
frequently directed thru the agency of 
fidelity insurance statistics is the increase 
of embezzlements. These embezzlements 
have increased not only in banking cir- 
cles during the last few years, but to 
such an extent likewise among commer- 
cial houses as to constitute a-serious tax 
on commercialism generally. The cause 
of the increase mentioned is to be looked 
for in the fact that we have had, during 
the past ten years, an era of prosperity, 
the effect of which has been toward a re- 
laxation of the business austerity that 
formerly prevailed. 


_—_— 
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RESOURCES. 
New York City bonds 
Other stocks and bonds 
Time loans and bills purchased 
Demand Loans 
Cash on hand and in banks 
Accrued interest receivable 


STEPHEN BAKER, 

Pres. Bank of the Manhattan Co., 
SAMUEL G. BAYNE, 

Pres. Seaboard National Bank, N. Y. 
EDWIN M. BULKLEY, 

Spencer Trask & Co., Bankers, N. Y. 
JAMES G. CANNON, 

Vice-Pres. Fourth National Bank, N. Y. 
EDMUND C. 1 Abe 

President, N. 
HENRY P. DAVISON, 

Vice Pres. First National Bank, N. Y. 
WALTER E, FREW, 

Vice Pres. Corn Exchan e Bank, N. Y. 
FREDERICK T. HASKELL, 

Vice Pres. Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago. 
A. BARTON HEPBURN, 

President Chase National Bank, N. Y. 
THOMAS W. LAMONT, 

Vice President, N. a4 
GATES W. McGARR. 

President Mochanies’ K National Bank, N. Y. 


J.F. THOMPSON, V. P. 
©) D.E.POMEROY, Treas. 
H.W.DONOVAN.ASSt.7rY 





BANKERS TRUST 
-_ COMPANY 


7 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Statement of Condition August 31, 1908 


DIRECTORS 





Particular attention is called to the personnel, character and 
strength of this Company’s Directorate. 


INTEREST IS ALLOWED UPON DEPOSITS. 


E.C.CONVERSE, 


LIABILITIES. 


Certified and other outstanding checks.. 
Reservéd for interest on deposits 
Reserved for taxes 


Sses8ss 


~ 
c—) 


EDGAR L. MARSTON, 
Blair & Co. Benhece, s. %. 
GEORGE W. PER 
J. P. Mo Rem Titi, 2. z. 
WILLIAM RT 
Pres. Chemical National Bank, N. Y. 
DANIEL G. REID, 
Vice Pres. Liberty National Bank, N. Y. 
EDWARD F. SWINNEY, 
Pres. a National Bank, Kansas City. 
—* THOMPSON, 
President, on 
GILBERT Gg. T NE, 
Vice Preatient Retinal Park Bank, N. Y. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, 
Pres. Importerr & sitaders’ Nat. Bank, N. Y. 
ALBERT H. WIGGIN 
Vice Pres. Chase National Bank, N. Y. 
WOOLVERTON, 
Pres. Gallatin National Bank, N. Y. 


EDWARD F. C. YOUNG, 
Pres. First National Bank, Jersey City. 


President. 

T.W. LAMONT, V.P. @) 
B. STRONG Jr, Se€cy 
F.N.B.CLOSE, Asst. Secy. 








THE INTERNATIONAL BANK 


New York, August 3ist, 1908. 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts 

Ronds 

From other banks and cash 
Accrued interest not entered 


Capital stock 
Surplus and profits 
Rese - for tases 
Deposi 


OFFICERS. 
Thos. H. Hubbard, a 
J. 8. Fearon and John Hubbard, . Presidents. 


By 2 
Cc. 8, Lippineott and Se Metcalf, Asst. Cash. 





ER ee 
HUDSON TRUST COMPANY 


Opposite Hotel Knickerbocker. 


Condensed Statement Rendered to Superintendent of 
Banks August 3ist, 1908. 


Loans and investments 
Cash and due from banks... 
Accrued interest receivable . 
Furniture and fixtures 


$2,365,576 07 
eel 3n 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital, surplus, and undivided profits $1,138,690 66 
Deposits 1 


Accrued interest payable 
Reserved for taxes 
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Your health— 


and your children’s especially, 
depends largely on the use of pure milk. 


Impure milk is the greatest cause of 
mortality among children. 


The milk that you get from the milkman means through many hands. 
There is every opportunity for contamination. 


It may come from infected cows or unsanitary dairies, and frequently no care is 
taken to guard it from impurities during transportation— 


and further, it is often of a very poor quality. 


BLUE LABEL EVAPORATED MILK 





is a rich, creamy, and absolutely pure milk. 


@_ It comes from the finest stock; grazed in the great dairy 
section of central New York. 


@_ The cows are regularly inspected by experts and the 
dairy is as-sanitary as modern methods of construction 


) can make it. 
a) ult @_ The milk is sterilized, a process which positively de- 


y stroys all germs—and is put up in solderless, sanitary 


ss cans, no acid being used in sealing them. 


@ Purity is only one of the qualities that make BLUE LABEL EVAPO- 
RATED MILK superior to all others. This milk is evaporated to the 
consistence of rich cream and in buying it you get the very best of the 
milk—butter fats, solids, etc. 


@_ It comes in convenient cans and is always ready for instantuse. Unopened, 
it will keep indefinitely in the warmest weather without ice. 


} 
an 
\ 


@_ By its use you are always assured of a delicious, pure, rich milk for your 
cereal, coffee, and all other table purposes. 


@_ It is the ideal milk for babies and young children. 








Ask your grocer for it. 
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MEETING 





Union Pacific Railroad Company 


ANNUAL MEETING 


120 Broadway, New York, August 13th, 1908. 


The Annual Meeting of the stockholders of Union Pacific 
Railroad Company will be held at the office of the Com- 
pany in Salt Lake City, Utah, on Tuesday, October 13th, 
1908, at twelve o’clock noon, for the following purposes, 
viz.: (1) To elect fifteen Directors; (2) To approve the 
form, and to authorize and direct the execution and deliv- 
ery to The Equitable Trust Company of New York, as 
Trustee of the Company’s First Lien and Refunding Mort- 
gage, dated June ist, 1908, of an indenture for the purpose 
of subjecting, and to take all other action necessary or 
appropriate to subject, to the lien and provisions of said 
First Lien and Refunding Mortgage, all the railroads of 
the Company, and their franchises and appurtenances, in- 
cluding equipment, subject and that may become subject 
to the lien of the Company’s First Mortgage, dated July 
ist, 1897, to The Mercantile Trust Company, as Trustee 
(subject, however, to said First Mortgage), and to consent 
to and authorize an inerease of the issue of said First 
Lien and Refnnding Mortgage Four Per Cent. Bonds in 
accordance with the provisions of said Mortgage to $200,- 
000,000, of which $100,000,000 are to be reserved for the 
refunding of the Company’s First Mortgage Railroad and 
Land Grant Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds to mature July 
ist, 1947, and $50,000,000 to be reserved for issue from 
time to time hereafter for the purposes and upon the con- 
ditions and restrictions set forth and provided in said First 
Lien and Refunding Mortgage; (3) To authorize and pro- 
vide for the purchase of the railroad, with its franchises 
and appurtenances, and all other property of The South 
Omaha and Western Railroad Company, a corporation of 
the State of Nebraska; and (4) To transact all such other 
business as may legally come before the meeting, in- 
cluding the approval and ratification of all action of th 
Board of Directors and of the Executive Committee since 
the last Annual Meeting of the stockholders of the Com- 
pany. 

For the purpose of the meeting the books for the trans- 
fer of stock, both preferred and common, will be closed 
at 3 o’clock P. M. on Monday, September 14th, 1908, and 
wili be reopened at 10 o'clock A. M. on Wednesday, 
October 14th, 1908. 

ALEX. MILLAR, Secretary. 


Mother and Child 


Both Fully Nourished on Grape-Nuts. 


The value of this famous food is shown in many ways, 
in addition to what might be expected from its chemical 
analysis. 

Grape-Nuts food is made of whole wheat and barley, 
is thoroughly baked for many hours and contains all the 
wholesome ingredients in these cereals. 

It contains also the phosphate of potash grown in the 
grains, which Nature uses to build up brain and nerve 
cells. 

Young children require proportionately more of this 
element because the brain and nervous system of the 
child grows so rapidly. 

A Va. mother found the value of Grape-Nuts in not 
only building up her own strength but in nourishing her 
baby at the same time. She writes: 

“After my baby came I did not recover health and 
strength, and the doctor said I could not nurse the baby 
as I did not have nourishment for her, besides I was too 
weak. 

“He said I might try a change of diet and see what 
that would do, and recommended Grape-Nuts food. I 
bought a pkg. and used it regularly. A marked change 
came overt both baby and I. 

“My baby is now four months old, is in fine condi- 
tion, I am nursing her and doing all my work and never 
felt better in my life.” ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
“The Road to Wellville” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one ap- 
pears from time to time. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 


Read 


. 











Ths ermcenat ee Year 01d 


and Disordered Stomachs 


Corrects Fermentation, 
Beart, Waterbrash 





5c. & $1 at druggists or by mail. 


p THE ETARRANT co. 
Tastes Like Soda Water." 44 Hudson St., New York 


fewis® @oncER 


The Largest and 
Best Eauipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY 
R ina and Gla 
"pire "Seta, -Audirons and Wenders ye ae 
Articles. 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE ‘‘PREMIER’’ 
Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention, 
130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 
138 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET NEW YORK 

















Hunyadi J 


FOR 


CONSTIPATION 


GENTLE 
ACTION 


Gacknuannicin uae 


The Natural Laxative Mineral Water 


QUICK aa” 
RELIEF 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CENTRAL TRUST CO. OF N. Y. 
at the close of business on the 3ist day of August, 1908: 
RESOURCES. 


Bonds and mortgages 
Stock and bond investments, viz.: 
Public securities, (book value $4,820,565.- 
79,) market value 
Other securities, (book value $22,588,411.- 
48,) market value 
Loans 


21,354,457 
Specie ..... hetadeeweens ese keene one wean 6,794,220 1 


Legal-tender notes and notes of National 
8 


Capital stock $1,000,000 06 
Surplus, including all undivided profits . 78 
Due trust companies, banks, and bankers.... 57 
Preferred deposits 5 40 
Deposits (not preferred) ¢ 
Certificates of deposit (not preferred) . 19 
Total deposits $61,352,315 72 

Reserved for taxes ” 


$77,880,220 57 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

J. N. WALLACE, President, and M. FERGUSON, As- 
sistant Secretary of Central Trust Co. of N. Y., located 
and doing business at No. 54 Wall Street, in the City of 
New York, in said county, being duly sworn, each for him- 
self, says the foregoing report is true and correct in al! 
respects, to the best of his knowledge and belief, and they 
further say that the usual business of said trust comparvr 
has been transacted at the location required by the Banking 
Law, (Chap. 689, Laws of 1892,) and not elsewhere; and 
that the above report is made in compliance with an offictal 
notice received from the Superintendent of Banks desig- 
nating the 3ist day of August, 1908, as the day of which 
such repprt shall be made. 

J. N. WALUACE, President. 
M. FERGUSON, Asst. Secretary. 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents the 

2d day of September, 1908, before me. 


M. E. HELLISTERN, 
Notary Public, Kings Co., N. Y. 


[Seal of Notary.] Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. 





AMERICAN CAR & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
New York, September 1st, 190s. 
PREFERRED CAPITAL STOCK. 
Dividend No. 38. 

The Board of Directors has this day declared a dividend 
of one and three-quarters per cent. (1%%) on the Pre- 
ferred Capital Stock of the Company, payable October 1st, 
1908, to stockholders of record at the close of business 
September 11th, 1908. Transfer books will close September 
llth, 1908, and reopen September 21st, 1908. 

Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York. 
WM. M. HAGER, Secretary. 8. S. DELANO, Treasurer. 





AMERICAN CAR & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
New York, September ist, 1908. 
COMMON CAPITAL STOCK. 
Dividend No, 24. 

The Board of Directors has this day declared a dividend 
of one-half per cent. (%%) on the Common Capital Stock 
of the Company, payable October ist, 1908, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business, September lith, 1908. 
Transfer books wil: close September 11th, 1908, and reopen 
———— 2ist, 1908. 

hecks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust Company of 


New York. 
WM. M. HAGER, Secretary. 8. S. DELANO, Treasurer. 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by their terms on 
September 1, 1908. at the office or agency of the Com- 
ork or in Boston, will be paid in New 


pany in New 
ork by the Manhattan Trust Com ..20 Wall Street. 
WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 








METROPOLITAN BANK 
Condensed Statement of Condition at the Close of Business, 
August 31st, 1908. 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Stocks and bonds 
Real estate—banking house 
Due from banks and trust companies 
Cash on hand 


$16,098,800 6 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital d $2,000,000 
Surplus and undivided profits ... 1,141,986 : 
Reserved for — 26, 4 
Dividends unpa : 4 
Deposits, individuals 10,768,542 06 
Deposits, banks 2,161,080 38 


$16,098,800 61 
HENRY OLLESHEIMER, President. 
WILLIAM M. PERKINS, Vice-President. 
GILBERT B. SAYRES, 2d Vice-President. 
A. M. DEDERER, 34d Vice-President. 
AUGUSTUS C. CORBY, Cashier. 
GEORGE L. PEGRAM, Assistant Cashier. 
JAMES L. MILLER, Assistant Cashier. 


REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
BANK OF AMERICA 
at the close of business on the 31st day of August, 1908: 





Loans and discounts eerereeeeereers etal $24,658,260 42 
Due from trust companies, anks 
DamberS .cccccccccccce 6:0 06066000 0d0Vs)dece 804,664 69 
anf pow ge = ; ° 
tocks an nds, viz.: 
Public —~w (book value $1,000), 
market value 
Other securities (book value $3,143,643.- 
56), market value 


1,040 00 
3,325,830 00 


Specie 4,693,814 04 
Lopal-toutiot notes and notes of National 


2,985,933 00 
18,418,155 59 


54,133 8 
$55,841,831 54 


nks .. 
Cash a * 
Other assets, |Z. 

Accrued interest not entered. ..$54,133 80 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock 


Surplus, including all undivided profits.... 
Due trust companies, banks and bankers. . 
Due New York State savings banks 

Deposits not preferred 


Cashier’s checks 

Unpaid dividends 

Reserved for ae oases 

Accrued interest not en 10,142,945 04 


$55,841,831 54 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: . 
WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President, and WALTER M&M. 
BENNET, Cashier, of the Bank of America, a bank located 
and doing business at Nos. 44-46 Wall Street, in the City 
of New York, in said county, being duly sworn, each for 
himself, says that the foregoing report is true and correct 
in all respects, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
and they further say that the usual business of said bank 
has been transacted at the location required by the Bank- 
ing law (Chap. 689, Laws of 1892, as amended), and not 
elsewhere; and that the above report is made in com- 
pliance with an official notice received from the Superin- 
tendent of Banks, designating the 3ist day of August, 
as the day as of which such report shall be made. 
WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President. 
WALTER M. BENNET, Cashier. 


Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, the 
2d day of September, 1908, before me. 
1 of Notary. B. DENZLER, 
wm s . 7) we Public, Kings Co., No. 937. 
Certificate filed in New York Co. 


AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 

New York, August 27th, 1908. 

The monthly dividend of ONE PER CENT. (1%) and au 
extra dividend of ONE PER CENT (1%) on the on 
stock of this company has this day been declared, payable 
September 2ist next, to all common stockholders of record 
at 3 P. M., September 15th, 1908. “ 
Common stock Ly -- — Lond close ay Ry a Bs 
reopen m . M. 

a re HENRY ROWLDY. Treasurer. 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


THE MUTUAL ALLIANCE TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK) 
at the close of business on the 3ist day of August, 1908. 
RESOURCES. 


Bonds and mortgages 
Stock and bond investments, v 
Publie securities (book value, $450,000), 
market value 
Other securities 
market value 


450,000 00 


16,500 00 
3,692,241 22 
408 23 
253,843 37 


1,440,215 
334,937 


Cash. ae 
Other assets, viz.: 
Accrued interest entered 
Furniture and fixtures 13,371 


$6,672,321 78 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock 


Surplus, including all undivided profits 
Due trust companies, banks, and bankers... 
Preferred deposits 
Deposits (not preferred 
Certificates of deposit (not preferred) 
Total deposits 23,522 56 
Other liabilities, viz.: 
Certified checks 
Reserved for taxes 
Accrued interest entered 
Unearned interest 21, ‘531 


$6,672,321 
State of New York, County of New York, 

J. H. PARKER, President, and W r Ht. KOELSCH, 
Treasurer, of The Mutual Alliance Trust Company of New 
York, located and doing business at No. Beaver Street, 
Nos. 266-268 Grand Street, and 116th Street and Lenox 
Avenue, in the City of New York, in said county, being 
duly sworn, each for himself, says the foregoing renort is 
true and correct in all respects to the hest of his knowl- 
edge and belief, and they further say that the usual bnst- 
ness of said trust company has been transacted at the loca- 
tion required by the Banking Law, (Chap. 689, Laws of 
1892), and not elsewhere; and that the above renort is 
made in compliance with an official notice received from 
the Superintendent of Banks designating the 3ist day of 
August, 1908, as the day of which such report shall be 


made. 
J. H. PARKER, Presidert. 
W. F. H. KOEISCH, Treasurer. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents the 
3d day of September, 1908, before me. 
F. } PRATT, 


[Seal of Notary.] Notary Public, N. Y. County. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY. 
Meriden, Conn., August 26th, 1908. 

At a meeting of Directors of this Comnany, held today, 
a dividend of One (1%) Per Cent. was declared on the Pre- 
ferred Capital stock, same to be payable October 1st, 1998, 
to stockholders of record Sentember 18th. Transfer Books 
will be closed ——_ 18th, at 3 P. M., and reopened 
October 24, at 10 A. 

Checks will be mailed. 





GEORGE ROCKWELL, Secretary. 


MANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPANY 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company. Lessee. 
NINETY-FIGHTH QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 
No. 13 Park Row, New York, September 8th, 1908. 
The guaranteed quarterly dividend of one and three- 
quarters per cent. on the capital stock of the Manhattan 
Railway Company will paid on and after Thursday, 
Octoher 1st, 1908, to stockholders of record at the closing 
of the transfer books on Friday, September 11th, 1908, at 
3:00 o’clock P. M. 
The transfer books will be reopened on Thursday, Sep- 


tember 24th, 1908. 
D. W. McWILLIAMS, Treasurer. 


THE UNITED STATES LEATHER COMPANY 

47 John Street, New York, September 2d, 1908. 
A dividend of $1.50 per share on its Preferred Stock ha» 
this day been declared by the Board of Directors of thfs 
Company, payable October ist, 1908, to stockholders of 


record September 10th, 
JAMES R. PLUM, Treasurer. 











SAACTomPSONS EYE WATER 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY 


of New York, at the close of business on the Sist day of 
August, 1908: 


Bonds and mortgages 
Stock and bond investments, viz.: 
Public securities (book value, $1,885,500), 
market value 
Other securities (book velue, $8,446,800) 
market value 
Loans 
Real estate 
ne from 


Other assets, viz 
Accrued interest entered 


$82,270,749 80 | 


000,000 00 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock $2, 
13, 476, 444 22 


Surplus, including all undivided profits 
Due trust companies, banks and bankers.... 
Preferred deposits 
Deposits (not preferred) . 
Certificates of deposit (not preferred) 

Total denosits $65,961,072 14 
Other liabilities, 

Reserved for taxes 42,416 75 
790,816 69 


$82,270,749 80 

Amount of investments held as executor, ad- 

ministrator, guardian, receiver, trustee, 

committee, or as depositary of moneys de- 

posited on order of the court, for which the 

trust compary is liahle becanse the same 

are not legal for savings banks, por per- 

mitted in and by the respective instru- 

_— or words creating or defining the 

rusts 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 


WILTIAM M. KINGSLEY, 2d Vice-President, and 
HENRY E. AHERN, Secretary, of United States Trust 


-Comnany of New York, located and doing business at Nos. 


45 and 47 Wall Street, in the City of New York, in said 
county, being duly sworn, each for himself, says that the 
foregoing report is true and correct in all respects to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, and they further say 
that the usual business of said trust company has been 
transacted at the location required by the Banking Law 
(Chap. 689, Laws of 1892), and not elsewhere; and that 
the above report is made in compliance with an official 
notice received from the Superintendent of Banks, desig- 
nating the 3ist day of August, 1908, as the day of which 
such report shall be made. 


WM. M. KINGSLEY, 24 Vice- President. _ 
HENRY E. AHERN, Secretary. 


Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, 
the 3d day of September, 1908, before me. 
[Seal of Notary.] MACBRIDE, 
Notary Public, New York County. 





PREPAYMENT OF DEBENTURES 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING 
COMPANY 
‘ OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 


Will pay par and accrued interest for the De- 
bentures of Series D74, due October 1, 1908, 
upon presentation at the office of the Company 








PERKINS & CO. 
FINANCIAL BROKERS 
Lawrence, Kansas 











THE INDEPENDENT 








INSURE IN THE COMPANY OF CER- 
TAIN ABILITY TO MEET HEAVY CON- 
FLAGRATION LOSSES AT ANY TIME 
IN NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, ETC. 


A CONTINENTAL POLICY COSTS 
NO MORE THAN THAT OF THE HUN- 
DREDS OF COMPANIES WITH LIMITED 
RESOURCES, WHICH PROPERTY OWN- 
ERS UNTHINKINGLY ACCEPT. 


SEND YOUR STATE INSURANCE DEP’T 
A LIST OF YOUR INSURANCE AND 
ASK THEM TO TELL YOU THE NET 
SURPLUS OF EACH COMPANY. 











CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE CO 


Principal Office Western Department 
46 Cedar Street, New York 280 LaSalle Street, Chicago, 





THE PLAZA BANK | 1908 FIRE INSURANCE _ 1908 


753 Sth Avenue 


RESOURCES. National of Hartford 


Loans and discounts $3,345,686.29 


- from banks 162,877.90 CONNECTICUT 


716,750.31 $4,225,314.50 
LIABILITIES. Statement January 1, 1908 


Capital stock $100,000.00 
Surplus and profits 398,270.65 Capital Stock all Cash $1,000,000.00 
Deposits 3:727,043.85  $4,225,314.50 Re-Insurance Reserve . 4:473,102.18 
477,202.34 
4 1,503,660.76 


WwW. M MASTER MILTS, Presid ‘Siasaats. 20 
c resident. tal A ts, ; ’ i f 
EM! CLARKE. Castic President. we Fe ee iets — " 
E. H. COOR. ag = H. BR STILLMA Mata cong 

Secretary 
. H. TRYON, Asst. Secretary. 





THE NASSAU BANK 


a nt ae ae STATE M L 
Liability of directors as makers None 


Due from banks and bankers 


Real estate <0 @ | LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Mortgage owned 
Bonds 224,051 25 OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


—* ey 4 var -t 
ixchanges for next day’s ¢ ng 321,669 77 

eereeaes A. G. BULLOCK, - President 

$6,590,307 53 





Cantial ‘ LIABILITIES. 
stoc Y 

Sarples and undivided profits January 1, 1908 

Deposits 5,717,418 92 | ASSETS .....eccecvescceees $29,845.723-08 
"ga. ROO 207 5A 361.96 


iia $6,590,307 63 LIABILITIES 
William H. Rogers, Prest. Edward Earl, Cashier. SURPLUS US _Oisantientie ee... $1,559,361.12 
James C. Bell, V.-Prest. W. B. Noble, Asst. Cashier. stated ” policy, and guar- 
John Munro, V.-Prest. a H. z. Sturr, ‘Asst. Cashier. anteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture eiture law. 
James C. omnel T Weed. John Munro. NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 BROADWAY 


Bell. 
William H. Rogers. Henry ©. Miller. Harry Bronncr. 
r C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


Richard Y oung. 








